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- Q00D SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


The formation of a taste for good reading is the end to be attained b 
y placing in the hands of youn 
people ae ger pg books. These books are well printed, on good paper, strongly Ais 
with many Hlustrations, and are of an exceedingly interesting character 
reading for home and school at a low price. ' RT Te nme Rreeen anes 


‘PRICE, 35 CENTS EACH BY MAIL. 


Stories of American History. By N.| Noble Deeds 
° A > of our Fathers. As 
8S Dop@eRk. 12 full page iilustrations. | by Soldiers of the Revolution gathered A 
“Such a book as this should be in the hands of all| =‘ the old Sell of Independence. 
the young people of our land. |_ “There is no better, purer, more interesting. or 
The Boston Tea Party, and Other — } ganas book for boys "—New York Hearth 
Stories of the BKevolation, relaiing many, i 
Daring Deeds of the O:d tHerves. ‘The Flower People. (Child’s Talk with 
Books such as this shave a Practical value and an| ‘the Flowers.) By Mrs. Homace MANN. 
€ . story will never ull 80; “4 model of supplementary reading in the school 
long 86 Reto ee brightness aud anda charming companion in the home.”—Arthur’s 








im advunce 
cents. 


3.50 per 


Price. | ingle cop ca, 6 














ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The business of Cowpertuwait & Co. and that of E. H. Butter & Co. have been 
consolidated. They will hereafter be conducted under the name and style of 


K. H. BUTLER & CO.,, 


220 & 222 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 


The following list of the principal publications of the firm as now organized includes 
many of the leading and most approved 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


GEOGRAPHIES: | ETYMOLOGIES: 


Butiler’s Ceographies. Sargent’s School Etymology. 
Warren's Ceographies. Scholar’s Companion. 


| Home Magazine 
Mitchell’s Geographies. 
a a, + gg Mighell be ALBERT) Robinson Crusoe. Adapted for schools. mihiel | PHYSIOLOGIES: 
, , A.M. y illustrated. y OLIVER OPTIC. EA : ’ 
“The book is @ good one, and cannot be read too ‘It isa pleasure to read the broad pages. so clearly & DEES je lb Ne 
often.”—Boston Times. | printed and brightened with illustrations.”—sunday| Monroe’s Readers. BOOK-KEEPINGS: 


Butiler’s Series of Readers. 


SPELLERS: 


Monroe's Spellers. 
New American Spellers. 


ARITHMETICS: 
Hagar’s Arithmetics. 


| Globe 
Miss West’s Classin Geogra . 
FRaNnogs 0. SPARHAWE. graphy. By Arabian Nights Entertainment. Six 
‘* Mothers, as well as teachers, will prize this aid to| Stories. Edues by De. Ramone Bxsor. 
the understanding of their little ones.” — Boston|. ‘The most charming imaginative stories in the 
| language, carefully prepared for the young.” 


Home Journal. 
Lessons on Manners. B | ene ewe es tales Rook of meee Sen 
y Eoity BE.) ition of: The Child’s Book of Health.” By AL- 


WIGGIN. 
rs oe M.D. Endorsed by the 


Mayhew’s Book-keeping. ling. 
The Business Standard Book-keep- 


COPY BOOKS: 


Butler’s Copy Books. 
Business Standard Copy Books. 


| LATIN TEXT-BOOKS: 


oan — a ee, —. and on every list of W.C 

reading for schools,’ — Supr. CoGswELL, Cam-| ? New American Arithmetics. 

bridge Public Schools. ‘If the coming generation will learn and practice | ’ 

het saderanitania the lessons in this little book, they can pull down their poets nan dl Teo 8 Series. 


HISTORIES: 


Natural History Plays. By Lovrsa jails and close their divorce courts.”—The Current 
Berard’s History. 


Pansons Horxms /Young Folks’ Natural History. By 
“ Accurate and sefentific studies of this subject. | Mrs. SANBORN TENNEY. In six parts. 1. Quad. 
Not only entertaining but instructive.” imeem. 5. = m  % Poe oe ore, = 
es an shes. . Sea- Urchins 
A Kiss for a Blow. By Henry C.Wricut.| Fishes, ete. 6. Sea Shells, ete. ; 
“ Thts book inculcates the principles of love and | 


WALL MAPS: 


Butler’s History. 
A Butiler’s Commercial Map. 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS: | CHARTS: 


Bingham’s Grammars. Butler's Series Reading Charts. 
Greene s Crammars. Monroe's Reading Charts. 
Smith’s Crammar. Monroe’s Vocal Comnastic Charts. 
New American Reading Charts, 
LANGUAGE LESSONS: Parker’s Arithmetical Charts. 
Powell’s Language Series. Business Standard Writing Charts. 


“It would be difficult to find a series of six vol- 
good-will, it will interest children and do them good.”’ | umes which will afford a larger amount of entertain- 
— Providence Journal. ment and tustruction.”—Portland Argus. 


Every Day Business. Notes on its Prac- The Columbian Speaker. By L. J. 
tical Details by M.S. Emery. CAMPBBLL and 0. Root, Jr. 


practical information, given in a| “ A wisely selected collection of pieces, both grave 
| and gay.”— Worcester Spy, 





“A vase deal of 
concise form.” —Portsmouth Journal. 








Complete Catalog of our publications will be sent free upon application. é' oy . . , 
es Ie For new Catalogue, Descriptive Circulars, and further information concerning the above 
LEE and SHEPARD Publishers, Boston iis, addres Publishers e . 


THE HORNSTONE SLATING 


IN ROCHESTER, N. Y. IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

From CHARLES S. Cook, President of the) intenden 
Board of Education, Jan. 10, 1839. From A. B. Buopaett, Suj nte y 
“In reply to your inquiry I can say, during the) of Schols, August 17, 1891. 

past sixteen months something oyer 3,500 square!  «; Io our experience with blatkboards, we 

have found that with a good foundation the| , 


rates Loe ycene Tehonsat ins cl” We het 
nD use in 6 pu c schovis 0 ° e 66 rT) 
HorNstone SLaTING furnished and put up|@S The Virtues and their Reasons,” by 
Bee ee te achly mtictetons thai Austin Bierbower. Sent by mail on receipt of 


applied it to wood, paper. mortar, and real slate 
surfaces with uniformly satisfactory 1 esults. 

superior. It is so thoroughly satisfactory that 

we specify it for ase in all repairs and in alli @ 7 25 Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CoO.. 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil. 











HOULD good, sound morality be taught 
in our public schools? Leading educators 
A throughout the country are considering 
this question. The best book upon this subject 


making them altogether the best for use, and the 
cleanest ones I know anything about ” 
** None of them show signs of wear or failure, and 
the indications are that they will be ve durable.” 
“The Hornstone Slating has settled the black- 


board difficulty for us ”’ 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Propr., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Send for circular. 


"==>  ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, Ruonoss oint, elasticity and durability, and have been very 


0. s 
extensively adopted in the public ond. private schools throughout the United States. 
Fon sate oy at srarioners) THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. = *°?Qons'Gimien.'t 


ks, Camden, N. 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. orks am 


THE LEAD PENCIL AGE. 


they write. Those, however, who profit all that, in the long run, the best is the 


“These boards are remarkabiy smooth and hard, 
new buildings we are erecting.” 














YORK. 

















At the present time, when events are 
so rapidly transpiring, no man, woman, or 
youth can feel himself equipped for the 
day without a lead pencil. A lead pencil 
is as indispensable to a man as a jack- 
knife, and as necessary to a woman 48 a 
hair pin. 

There are many people who give no 
particular attention to the pencil they are 
using; the lead may crumble, break, or 
be full of grit ; they may cut their fingers 
in trying to cut the cross-grained wood, 
and they may be obliged to wet the lead 
with their tongues at every other word 





by past experiences are as careful in 
selecting a lead pencil as they are in 
fitting themselves with a hat or a pair 
of shoes. 

They have in mind whether they want 
the pencil for sketching, drafting, for 
checking a ledger or writing on extra 
smooth paper, or for general use. Such 
people get the best results in every direc- 
tion, and save themselves a world of 
annoyance. 

We are the advocates of. good lead 
pencils, and we believe it is conceded by 














cheapest. 

For this reason we most strongly rec- 
ommend Dixon’s “American Graphite” 
pencils. They are made in 10 degrees 
of hardness, and it is a positive pleasure 
to use them. 

If your stationer does not keep them, 
or if you are not familiar with them, 
mention the JouRNAL or Epucation and 
send 16 cents in stamps to the JOSEPH 
DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, . Jersey 
City, N. J., for samples worth double the 


money. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wr MICROSCOPES FROM $88 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 





CIFFORD’S 
AIR-TICHT 
INKWELL. 
The only air-tight Ink-well 


made, Can be easily at- 
ts ¢@ 1ed to any schoo! desk, 


Sawpla, postpaid, 25 cts. 


TARR’S 
NOISELESS 
POINTER. 
Rubber Tip and Suspending Ring. Sample, 25 cts. 


SCHOOL PEN AND PENCIL CASE. 
Can be attached to any school desk. Sample, 25 cts. 








tless Crayons, Erasers, Globes, Maps, Charts, 
— ‘and Composition Black boa’ 8, Stand- 
ard Schovol Shades, Etc., Ete. 
Descriptive circulars and prices upon application. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’! Schoo! Furnishers 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y, 
61 E. 13th St., N. Y. City. 5 Somerset S8t., Boston. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges, 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 


IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have tin this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly rcplenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 





* — 
We make a ppprielty of the products from the 
Laboratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 















Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 


Dustiess 


Erasers 
AND 


Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff’s Historical Map of the U. S&S. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
215-221 Wahash Ave. Post and Stockton Sts., 


CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington 8t., Boston. 


“My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place. 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


ital prine’ples of the Ox 
Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the Vv 

Brain apd Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be 
cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Lop ll pe 
factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula is printed ou the label. 


For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


Relieving all forms of Nervous Disease, Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats, 


ventive of Consumptiun. It restores, and sustains in 
po og Rte and Physical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 


d . iT 
i amphlet, with indorsements of the world’s best 
eraia’ markers, Font tree. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail ($1.00) ° 0. 
from 66 West 25th 8t. Avoid imitations aud substitutes, 


None genuine without this signature printed on the label: [ge 


MAGIC LANTERNS, STEREOPTICONS 


From $1.00 te $500 cach, 
Lantern Slides made to order a specialty. 
Fifty Thousand Lantern Slides kept in stock 


CAS AND CAS-MAKING APPARATUS. 
Projecting Apparatus of every description. 
a> Write for illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 


Tilia. 3 CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 


"—James Rusaell Lowell. 














PHILOSOPHICAL, | Pines 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL ‘Your Orders 
APPARATUS. | NOW. 





We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 
The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 

JOSEPH G LLOTT'S 332, 351, 170, and his other otitis 
STEEL PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 


Cold Medal. Paris Exposition, (878. the WORLD. 
Cold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 


* MACIC 
LANTERNS 


and VIEWS for 


XHIBITIONS. 


Our 3-Wick LAMP, 
Great light. No smoke. A Lime 
Light that is quiet. Both lights 
more brilliant than an 
catalogue. 








inet Roth Ancient and Modern 
Curiosities Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. 


Indian Implements of War from any country, 
Scalps, kulls, Stono. Bone or Wood Idols or Carvings, 
Stone Arrow espoints, Axes Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells, precious stones, 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Mineral 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia. 
Australia, and the Usited States. Correspondence 


solicited. 
NATHAN JOSEPH & CO., 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








; others. Send for _ 
C. T. MILLIGAN, "FAipErenin” 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, GLOBES, 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL, 


And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United states. 


3. LL. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington Street, Boston. Mass. 


OT BUYS THE FINEST 2 
| ) ——= + Fyrniture Polish 
in the world. Box S801, 
4t] BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 























THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE Co. 
1026 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















How to Make Money. 


The essential principle in money-making is tn 
selling for more than cost. The est method for 
small capitalists is in purchasing desirable suburban 
Real Estate near a growing city. The city of all cities 
in the United States whose growth is not dependent 
on local (and consequently uncertain) causes like 
coal, iron, oil, gas, commerce. or manufacture, is 
the national capital. The District of Columbia’s 
growth reflects the nation’s growth. 

Professional people who can save five ($5) dollars 
a@ month oe | become land owners near Washington. 

Illustrated circulars and plat will be forwarded 
free to any address by HrNnry N. Copp, Wash- 
ington, D. C_ (formerly Supervising Prinetpal of 

ashington Public Schools ) 2t 


SA RIED PEOPLE findthe Building and 
\ Loan Association 

way Saving and Investing Money is the best for 
them of any known method. It is safe and profitable, 
and money can be withdrawn any time at short notice. 
Pays near three times as well as an ordinary savings 
bank. Three million dollars quoneey are thus in- 
vested in Philadelphia. Pamphlet on the subject free, 

4. F. MEWHALL, 383 Orexe! Building, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y. 
COLLEGE 


and OETU ROE B E L LS . 


A CCADEMT 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Oopper and Tin for Churches. 
awe pa ly! . LY 

. Catalegue sent Free. 
) "VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, @ 


WANTED, 
Male teachers for Winter Schools to begin in Novem 
ber and December, to continue three or four months. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Bostot 





REE with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF RDUCATION, 
Hrmam Oncvrt, Mer. 8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Mew Enafand Bureau of Gducation. 


Room 5, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





What our Patrons Say of Us: 


From Hon. JounEaton, Pres. Marietta College, and for 16 years U. S. Com. o 
Education : — From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, I should not expect any 
man in the country to excel him in selecting the right teacher for the right place. 


“ We are greatly pleased with Miss K——, the| “Ihave accepted the school at Watertown; of 
teacher you have selected and sent to us, and| which vacancy you notified me; salary, $500. 
apprehend that further acquaintance will con-) Will send you commission within a month.” 
Sudbury, Mass. Miss R. B. B. 


“T am well pleased with the school you secured 
t me, and the town and people as well. I thank 
you for your valuable assistance.” 

in et. Sateen Hamstead, N. H. W.D.R. 


Coe’s Academy, Northwood Centre, N. H. “ You have shown great activity and prompt- 

“I have been elected teacher of languages in| "¢S$ in notifying me of vacancies, and I thank 
the high school here, at $1200 Salary, and have you most heartily.” 
the pleasure of sending you $60, the amount of, “#5 Orange, NV. 3. E. R, P. 
your commission. Please accept my thanks for| “I have registered in several agencies, in this 
your valuable service.” | part of the country, but have more confidence in 

New Haven, Conn. B. B. H, | you than any other,” 

“One good agency, like yours is to be fully de- Fort Collins, Col. M. B. 
pended upon, and the man who registers with you) “I have accepted the position in Memphis 
is ‘level headed.’ I consider your Bureau the, Tenn., which you secured for me: salary $900, 
best in existence.” Thanks for your efficient service in my behalf.” 

Waterford, N. ¥. H.L.B. | Auburndale, Mass, Miss S. G. F. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AAINDERGARTEN se: 


firm us in our first impressions as to her ability.” 
Webster, Mass, JoHN S. GouLD, Sec. 
“Select and send mea teacher of Latin and| ¢, 

French, at once. I can trust you to make the se 

lection, for you have always served me well.” 


, 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN A CO, 
8 East 14th St., 
NEW YORK, 





_ THE BEST 
APERIENT 


In modern pharmacy is, undoubted. 
ly, Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. Except 
in extreme cases, physicians have 
abandoned the use of drastic purga- 
tives, and reeommend a milder, but 
no less effective medicine. The fayo- 
rite is Ayer’s Pills, the superior 
medicinal virtues of which have 
been certified to under the official 
seals of state chemists, as well as 
by hosts of eminent doctors and 
pharmacists. No other pill so well 
supplies the demand of the general 
public for a safe, certain, and agree- 
able family medicine. 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best medicine I ever 


used; and in my judgment no better general 
remedy was 


Ever Devised 


I have used them in my family and caused 
them to be used among my friends and em- 
ployes for more than twenty years. To my 
certain knowledge many cases of the follow- 
ing complaints have been completely and 
permanently cured by the use of Ayer’s Pills 
alone: Third day chills, dumb ague, bilious 
fever, sick headache, rheumatism, flux, dys- 
pepsia, constipation, and hard colds. I know 
that a moderate use of Ayer’s Pills, contin- 
ued for a few days or weeks, as the nature 
of the complaint required, would be found 
an absolute cure for the disorders I have 
named above.” — J. O. Wilson, Contractor 
and Builder, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

“For eight years I was afflicted with con- 
stipation, which at last became so bad that 
the doctors could do no more for me. Then 
I began to take 


Ayer’s Pills 


and soon the bowels recovered their natural 
and regular action, so that now I am in ex- 
cellent health.””—Wm. H. DeLaucett, Dorset, 
Ontario. 

“Ayer’s Pills are the best cathartic I ever 
used in my practice.’ — J. T. Sparks, M. D., 
Yeddo, Ind. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





Educational Institutions. 


CULLEGES. 


Poston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
&. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 
Ass. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
ing 


























for the advancement of art education and train- 
of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
schon, Newbury, corner ot Broter Sereet, Beaton 
00) corner of Exe’ . 
_— G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 

[yj 4eseomuserre STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORORSTERB. 


E. H. Russmx1, Principal. 


TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 
For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Sounns. Principal. 











“TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
9 For circulars add w 
‘or 1} ress 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
Stars NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
For both sexes. For the 
. A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 
Sas yp Da Mase caress the 
Prinetpal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
Gt NOREKAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
or both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
J. @. GREENOUGH. Principal. 

















Is Your Shorthand Depart- 
ment a Success? 


The Phonographic Institute is prepared 
to place you in correspondence with Teach- 
ers of Phonography, to whom, after » 
searching examination, it has granted Cer- 
tificates of Proficiency. If you wish to 
employ a competent teacher of shorthand, 
send for the list of eligibles to 

THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Cincinnati, O. 
Established 1853, by BENN PITMAN.] 








Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
OR. J,STEPHENS, Lebanon,OQhio 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance, 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 








' Written for the JOURNAL.) 
A SERVANT. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES, 


In a castle old and gray 

Sighed a Heart for rest one day ; 
Gold and jewels gleaméd bright 

On this Heart from morn till night; 
Eastern odors, spicy, sweet, 

It exhaled with every beat. 

“* Love is rest, perhaps,”’ it sighed, 
‘* Love, then, O ye gods, provide |’ 


Love came in with smile of light, 

Clad in raiment dazzling bright ; 

Rang the castle with his song :— 

‘* Tired!’’ cried the Heart ere long. 

** Love’s not rest,’’ the poor Heart sighed, — 

‘* Rest for me, ye gods, provide! 

Hateful is this castle old, 

Hateful jewels, spices, gold, 

Hatefal passion, —hatefal all 

That the world doth blessing call!” 
* > * * 

Clad in garments meager, plain, 

Out where lived a soul in pain, 

Went this Heart to seek for rest, 

Doubting ever of its quest. 


Day by day increasing glad 
Served the Heart that soul so sad ; 
Base ingratitude it met, 

Bat this made it gladder yet; 

Day by day self fled away, 

Love alone the Heart did sway. 
Hark! ’tis singing now above,— 

‘* Rest is serving those we love !”’ 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Ext T. Tappan: A human soul cannot be eda- 
cated by anything less noble than itself. 


Supt. Winn1am Connect, Fall River, Mass.: The 
grammar diploma is merely a milestone. 


Epmunp Berrrican, Milnor Normal School, North 
Dakota: No attempt should be made to grade country 
schools ; they are better in this respect than city schools. 


Supr. A. B. Potanp, Jersey City, N. J.: The princi 
pal usefulness of the school is to cultivate habits of dil- 
igent application and the unaided study of the printed 
page. 

Miss Apauine V. Ponp, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Newton, Mass.: There is a natural human tendency to 
supplement the information obtained through one sense 
by that given through another, 


M. G. Dornarrp, Revue Pédagogique Belge: Ex- 
cursions away from the schoolroom may be made one of 
the chief means of developing the moral, physical, and 
intellectual qualities of a class of pupils. 


Pres. Davin S. Jonpan: The use of marks and prizes 
as incentives to good scholarship or good behavior, while 
raising the standard of effort on the part of a certain few, 
has a potent influence on the many in the direction of bad 
scholarship and bad behavior. Marks, honors, prizes, 
and degrees, even, are incentives which belong to nurs- 
ery days. 

New Yorx Trisune: What proportion of all our 
children as they leave the schools forever are able to read 
English aloud with fluency and understanding, and to 
write it with simplicity and clearness and ease? There 
is no single acquisition to be compared with this in utility. 
There is no other test of fitness to teach a childso simple, 





so direct, and so conclusive. To write in this way means 
good eyes, quick ears, a clear head, a trained voice, del- 
lcate perceptions, self-possession, and knowledge of many 
things. 








SOUTHERN DIALECT. 


BY ROSE ETTA WOOD. 


Readers of the dialect writing so much in favor at 
present, obtain, I think, exaggerated notions of the uncouth- 
ness and ignorance of the classes who are represented. 
Though I recognize the provincialism of the rural New 
Englander in Mrs. Cooke’s stories, he is somewhat carica- 
tured. The elisions, so faithfully copied occur, sometimes, 
in the conversation of those whoare not uneducated. Few 
people would consent to pose as “characters,” to have 
their every inaccuracy of speech and eccentricity of man- 
ner carefully reproduced for the amusement,—hardly the 
edification,—of the public. 

Such prominence is given the verbal eccentricities of 
varying types of our fellow beings-that we are in danger 
of looking upon them as creatures formed of very infe- 
rior clay. In my own mind, after reading Craddock’s 
novels, and other writings of the kind, the characters por- 
trayed seemed half barbarous, as uncouth as their lan- 
guage. But after a three months’ sojoura in a southern 
city in which I met many Tennesseeans, some even from 
the mountain district, and also persons from nearly all 
the lower states, 1 find that many people of fair education 
and of refinement are addicted to provincialisms which 
have a strange sound to northern ears ; nor do they seem 
ancouth, uttered in the pleasant, slow speech of the 
southerner. 





A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


BY SUPT. WILL S. MONROE, PASADENA, CAL. 


In no profession have greater changes been made during 
the past twenty years than in that of teaching. Teaching 
is being reduced to a science; and he who follows the 
practices of tradition,—unaided by the current of educa- 
tional thought,—finds himself a century in the rear. The 
teachers’ institutes, summer schools, educational journals, 
departments of pedagogics in our colleges, and standard 
books on teaching, are all contributing to this most laud- 
able work. 

The number of good books on education is no longer 
small. Publishers are beginning to realize that it is prof- 
itable to print books for teachers ; and, just in proportion 
as teachers buy the books published will the list increase. 
The publishers are more than willing to publish what the 
profession really demands and is willing to pay for. No 
teacher, no matter what the salary, can afford to neglect 
buying at least a book a year relating to his work, and 
most teachers can afford to buy at least two such books. 
There are certain lines of educational thought with 
which all teachers must in a measure be familiar, and for 
convenience these will be classified as follows: 1. General 
principles ; 2. History of education; 3. Educational bi- 
ography ; 4. Educational classics ; 5. Methods and school 
management ; 6. Kindergarten and primary education ; 
7. Manual training ; 8. Educational psychology. 

Of the necessity of the teacher’s being familiar with the 
general principles of the profession, no argument is re- 
quired. Teachers freely admit this; other professions 
require it. There are many books that belong to this de- 
partment of professional literature ; but none with which 





I hear business men, women, and young people, edu- 
eated at the higher schools, use done in the adverbial 
sense, ‘: la darky: “I’ve done been,” “he’s done gone,” 
“ breakfast is done ready.” 

“ Down Easters” are accused of saying buttah for 
butter, ete., but they do not quite ignore the r. Our 
soathern friends do this. Here it is not only the sable 
individual who calls door, do; floor, flo, ete., but it is 
the common practice among intelligent white people. 
My landlady, who is a pleasant and ladylike person, as- 
sures me that she can buy a “right smart chance” of 
fruit for a dollar. She is also proud to see a friend, i. ¢., 
“ glad” in Yankee vernacular. 

The Italian sound of a is rarely heard in any word. 
Kaint is frequently heard forcan’t. Aunt often receives 
the long sound of a. Instead of saying “I did not go,” 
the average Tennesseean, at least, remarks “I never did 
go,” did receiving an unnecessary emphasis. “I reckon 
so,” he assents to an opinion, with a queer upward slide 
on 80. 

The very ignorant Tennesseean, and, indeed, nearly all 
other wholly uneducated southerners, speak with a tedious 
drawl, which accentuates their queer pronunciation. Yet, 
even among them, are persons of natural refinement, and 
one almost forgets the uncouth words in the pleasure of 
conversation, I met a person of this “type,” not long 
ago, a sweet-faced, elderly woman, whose home had been 
among the mountains of Tennessee. Her featares were 
very regular and delicate, her voice musical, there was a 
vein of sentiment in her temperament, and though her 
language was exactly like that of a Craddock character, 
her talk sounded very pleasantly to me. She is really a 
lady. Her innate refinement could not be obscured even 
by ignorance. And I really have “made up my mind ” 
that “folks ar folks” wherever you may find them. 
They are more or less “ picturesque,” according to cir- 
cumstances. 

In the good time coming when education will be uni- 
versal and the blessing of life distributed equally, in that 
golden day foretold by the author of Looking Backward, 
the dialect writer will find his “occupation gone,” the 
student of “character” will look in vain for “ pictur- 





esque types.” 


[ am familiar is better calculated to indoctrinate teachers 
with correct notions of their work than Joseph Payne’s 
Lectures on the Science and Art of Hducation. Rosen- 
kranz’s Philosophy of Education is one of the books that 
should be included in every professional library. Johon- 
not’s Principles and Practices of Teaching, Fitche’s 
Lectures on Teachiug, Tate’s Philosophy of Education, 
and Parker’s Talks on Teaching are all valuable books 
in this line; and Spencer’s little book on Hducation is 
worth its weight in gold. 

The history of education is a record of the growth of 
educational thought and practices. With at least a dozen 
books on this subject I can recall none that has aided me 
more than Quick’s Lives of Educational Reformers. It 
is not comprehensive,—does not claim to be ; but its pre- 
sentation of the great reforms in education is both clear 
and practical. Browning’s Hducational Theories and 
Hailmann’s History of Pedagogy are both admirable 
little books on the subject, while Compayré’s History of 
Pedagogy and Painter’s History of Hducation enter into 
the subject more fally. 

The lives of the great men and women who have 











molded educational thought and given something to the 
profession as well as taken something from it are fraught 
with interest and usefulness. From their successes and 
their failures, their triumphs and defeats, much may be 
gleaned. Krusi’s and De Guimp’s Life of Pestalozzi, 
Laurie’s Life of Commenius, Mary Mann’s Life of 
Horace Mann, the Life and Correspondence of Agassiz, 
and other books of similar import, are as rich in the study 
of educational development as biography. 

In every department of literature there are books that 
are characterized as classics; and in educational thought 
there is no exception. Pestalozzi’s Leonard and Ger- 
trude, Rousseau’s Emile, and Richter’s Levand may be 
rightly catalogued in this list. 

Nearly every subject now taught in the public schools 
has been written upon from nearly every standpoint. No 
department of pedagogics, in our own country at least, 
has been more freely discussed than methods of teaching. 
In geography, for instance, we have Frye’s Geography 
and Sand Modelling, Parker's How to Study Geography, 





King’s Methods and Aiis in Geography, and Fisher's 
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ssentials of Geography ; in arithmetic, Speer’s Number 
and Form, and Reed's Primary Arithmetic ; in history, 
Hall’s Methods of Teaching History; and at least a half- 
dozen other good books dealing with methods in general. 

No professional teacher, be he city superintendent or 
assistant in the primary school, should profess ignorance 
of the kindergarten and its relation to the public schools. 
Froebel’s Education of Man, Peabody’s Lectures to Kin- 
dergartners, Marwedel’s Conscious Motherhood, Wiebe’s 
Paradise of Childhood, and Hailmann’s Kindergarten 
Culture are a few of the good books that deal with differ- 
ent phases of this great question. 

Manual training is now a recognized child of the public 


schools. It has doubtless received more consideration at|they can be easily fixed in the memory. 


the hands of educational thinkers than any question of 
the present century. Teachers should know something 
of its claims as well as its workings. 


Attention has been called to the height of stem, the 


shape of the leaf and spray, and the general structure of 
Harris’ Solution of|the blossom. Ask the boys and girls to look for other 


the Social and Industrial Problem, Woodward's Manual/|specimens of golden-rod, and see if all are alike. They 
Training, and Love’s and Siedel’s Industrial Education, | will find a short-stemmed, narrow-plumed golden-rod in 


may be classed with the best books that manual training the schoolyard, perhaps. In the swamp, near the old stone 


has elicited. 


Psychology, or a knowledge of the growth and work-/slender spreading plumes. 


wall which borders it, is a tall, graceful specimen, with 


Some will find the sweet 


ings of the human mind, is one of the richest provinces | golden rod ; others, the showy, club-shaped blossoms ; and 
of inquiry of the thinking teachers of this decade. The| others still, the brilliant specimens that grow near the sea. 
ancients wrote over the entrance of the oracle of Delphi|Some will be in seed already ; these will deserve close 


in great bold letters, “ Know thyself.” Just under this|attention. 
olden motto, the pedagogy of the nineteenth century has| —- 


written, “‘ Know the nature of the being that you are try- 
ing to unfold and perfect.” Carpenter’s Mental Physi- 
ology, a ponderous and not especially interesting book to 
the young teacher, is, withal, a most helpful treatise on 
educational psychology. Preyer’s Intellect and Cultiva- 
tion of the Senses and Will, Sully’s Psychology, and 
Radestock’s Habit in Hducation, are standard works in 
this line. 

The limits of this article will not permit even the nam- 
ing of many of the standard works on teaching. I have 
mentioned only a few of the masterpieces that have 
given stimulus and direction to my own educational 
thoughts and practices. There is one other book that 
every teacher should own, and devoutly revere the memory 
of its author, it is that most inspiriting of books, Page’s 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. 





OCTOBER LESSONS (for YOUNG THACHERS). 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


My thoughts are with the young teachers who are 
making so many new beginnings, and my purpose in 


grouping these few lessons is to help themYo undertake} | , Oa? 
not to lie around in heaps on the desks, but to be arranged 


neatly in separate jars. They will doubtless stir you to 
The| Seeking their names and learning more of their kindred. 
If the children have observed closely enough to tell in 
writing the marks which characterize the golden-rod so 


work which to many seems vague because difficult, and 
yet to which they may bring much native wit, in spite of 
their trepidation and seeming lack of preparation. 
lessons, for want of a better name, may be termed gen- 
eral lessons. Their object should be to interest the chil- 


Collect specimens of the different varieties, 
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dren in their every-day surroundings, to lead them to ob- that they are able to recognize it, and have come to recog- 


serve more thoroughly, and through the study of the 
fruits to associate with the harvest the truths which the 
ingathering typifies. The lessons will be very simple 
and far from exhaustive. They may serve as a begin- 
ning, to stimulate both teacher and pupil to more scien- 
tific work later. 
and their growing leader more conscious of the beauty 
about them, and help in some measure to open their eyes 
and ears to the message which wayside flower and forest 
leaf may bring, or the truth which is wrapped in the un- 
noticed seed or the accustomed harvest. The lessons 
being prepared for October, the material should be what 
that month affords. The few remaining fali flowers may 
serve for the firat week ; the changing leaves will supply 
material for the second; the common fraits and vege- 
tables for the third ; while the fourth may be given to the 
study of memory gems and the harvest lessons. 

Among the flowers we shall find the golden-rod, aster, 
gentian, sunflower, and late clover. Begin with the 
golden-rod, which so many school children would choose 
for the national flower. Bring an entire plant to your 
class Monday morning, and try and secure as perfect a 
specimen as possible. 

Ask your pupils to tell you where they have found the 
golden-rod. After several have told their experiences, 


nize the variety in the groups which grow near their 
homes, we may be sure that they have gained in interest, 
and that their eyes are brighter than before the lesson. 


Tuesday’s lesson may introduce the asters, purple and 


white. The meaning of the name creates interest among 
At least, they will make the children the pupils. These star flowers grow,—where? They 
are not so well-known as the golden-rod, and will need 
closer observation. 
greater enthusiasm. Let them compare the white and 
purple asters, then the asters and golden-rod. Tell them, 
if you choose, that each purple ray is a flower in itself, 
and bid them look for the tiny yellow flowers in the disc. 
Then set them hunting for different asters in woods and 


Bat already the class observe with 


fields. Read to the class Bryant’s “ Death of the Flow- 
ers,” and lead them to see that he, too, cared to watch 
** Upon the hill the golden-rod, 
The aster in the wood, 
The yellow sunflower by the brook.”’ 
Wednesday’s lesson may have the sunflower for its 

subject. Bring a specimen in which the seeds have 
ripened as well as a fresher one. If possible, have the 
entire plant. The large, rough, long-stemmed leaves may 
be described and drawn. The tough woody stalk should 
be observed. The large overlapping scales of the cup, the 
yellow ray flowers, the smaller disc flowers, have probably 

















the class will be ready to tell you that it grows “ every- 
where,” as far as they know. It blossoms when? Some 


A “ Friday Afternoon Conversational,” a delightful 
school exercise, will appear.in the Journal of Oot. 15. 


will remember having seen the blossoms in July, and now 
it is October, and the fields are still bright with the sturdy 
flowers. Notice the long, stiff, brittle stem, the arrange- 
ment of the narrow leaves, which they may represent by 
adrawing. Call attention to the shape of the plumed 
blossoms, which leads us to speak of a “spray of golden- 
rod.” Then call the attention of the class to the fact 
that each spray is made up of numberless little yellow 
heads set in green cups. By and by they may be told 
the names of these parts, and discover for themselves the 
tiny flowers of which the heads are composed. But thee 
lessons do not purpose to teach the technical terms. The 
children will want them later, and when they need them 


‘been unnoticed before, though the sunflower is an old 
neighbor. See how the seeds are packed in their little 
sockets. What must have been in the disc before the 
seeds came? What differences between the sunflower 
and the aster? Are they alike in anything? 
For Thursday, can you not find the gentian, that be- 
loved autumn blossom, that comes 

** Alone 
When woods are bare and birds have flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end ’’ ? 
Perhaps you will find the closed gentian, with its clusters 
of vivid blossoms. Perhaps the delicate fringed gentian 
will reward your search. Notice the bright color, the 
delicate fringes, the thick clusters of the closed blossoms, 
or the slender-stemed cups of the daintier flower. See 
how the leaves are set. Thivk of all the fall flowers you 
know. Are any others like this? Read parts of Bryant's 
“ Fringed Gentian ”’ to the class. 
Friday’s lesson may be given to the late clover, white 
or red. Draw the beautiful form of the leaf, and speak 
of the trefoil (three leaf), its other name. Separate the 
head into the individual flowers, and see how many, and 
how similar. Let the pupils observe these without ques- 
tion, and see what they have to tell. What new thing 
does the leaf tell? Look at the stems where they join 
the stalk. Is any larger flower like the tiny clover 
flower ? 
In the afternoon of Friday let each pupil choose and 
bring a flower which has been studied, and write all that 
he can see init. Judgethen whether the lessons have been 
fruitful. Think about the leaves, which shall furnish 
materials for the next weck’s lessors. 








LYCEUM TALKS.* 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


The leading speaker upon the affirmative may be said 
to have charge of the question. He has the opening of 
the discussion and should ‘have the closing. There is a 
lyceum custom that divides the closing ten or twenty 
minutes equally between the affirmative and the negative, 
leaving the negative the closing minutes. There is no 
justice or legislative precedent for this. The affirmative 
should have the closing, and if he choose he should be 
privileged to divide his time with one or two others whom 
he thinks would have a good effect for the affirmative. 
The success of the debate will depend upon the word- 
ing of questions, and upon the ambition of the affirmative 
to win the case. The speaker in the negative does not 
have the post of honor. He is second in point of priv- 
ilege, is acting merely on the defensive. If he defeats 
the affirmative he wins no high honors. He is to be 
given no advantages, is to receive no bouquets. The 
affirmative has the responsibility and privilege, and is to 
be given every advantage. 

Only skilled disputants, or at least courageous ones 
should be placed in charge of a question. Others can be 
assigned parts indifferently, not so with the leader of the 
affirmative. He should have the framing of the question. 
Be careful in the wording of the question. Have in 
mind what you can best do. If you dare do it take 
the third form of the question [as indicated in the former 
paper ]. or the second form, but if you are not master of 
yourself or the theme then take the first form, which 
merely requires you to maintain what the question states 
as an axiom. 

Before you read or think about it analytically ruminate 
upon it, turning it over in your mind until you have 
touched it upon all sides. Whenever an idea dawns upon 
you make a note of it. Read upon it if you have acces 
to the wisdom of those who have treated the subject. 

Pat yourself in possession of all the facts bearing upon 
it. Search for pivotal facts, for those upon which the 
argument must turn. Do not seek for facts which prove 
your side, but for all facts. Be very sure that you know 
every fact that the negative will be tempted to use. Put 
nine tenths of your time into the mastery of the facts, 
principles, and philosophy, involved in the question. 

You can never succeed permanently unless you acquire 
a habit of knowing all there is in and about a question. 





But with this there is no great success unless you estab- 
| * An Introductory article appeared in the JouRNaL of June 11. 
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lish for yourself ultimately a philosophy by means of 
which you are able to run lines of independent thought 


through any subject. 


When you are the master of the facts, and have estab- 
tablished a philosophical principle, prepare yourself specif- 
Do not write fully. You must on no condition 
read it, much less can you effectively memorize and re- 
cite it. If you write it out you will be hampered by the 
phraseology that you cannot recall. 
you choose, the pivotal statements upon which you pro- 
pose to base your appeal. Write, and memorize if you 
choose, a brief introduction and an effective conclusion. 

You must know just how you are to begin, just how 
you are to close, and the main statements for your arga- 
ment. You can safely leave the rest for the inspiration 
of the hour. Having in mind these three important ele- 
ments of your argument there are a few conditions to 
strive for, and they come only through much practice. 
They are: Perfect freedom in thought, expression, and 
manner ; power to look your audionce in the eye; the 
skill to interest; the fervency to thrill your hearers at 
least three times just for a moment ; the tact to let them 
laugh at least once and rarely more than three times ; 


ically. 


the power to be their master. 


There are three things to do with an audience: Winthem, 
which is to be done in the first three minutes, and never 
thought of afterward ; convince them, which is the prin- 
cipal work of the hour; enlist them, which is the final 


effort. 


In your efforts to convince do not make many arga- 
ments, but make those that it will be most difficult for the 
negative to overthrow. Five arguments are better than 
ten, even though all are good. Remember that you will 
have succeeded if the opposition does not drive you from 
the positions that you assume, and the fewer points of at- 
tack you offer the less opportunity you will give him. 
The arguments you make, however, must be the best that 
To choose five of ten, if they are not 
Do a good thing 


can be made. 
among the strongest, is fatal weakness. 


and do it vigorously. 


In enlisting the audience, appeal to the conscience, 
arouse the sympathy, and give a call to battle that shall 
stir every fiber of one’s being. It is usually safest to 
make this appeal through an illustration. 
never safe to close with an argument, and the affirmative 
should never close with a laugh, unless it be his final 
speech, and he sees that it will be the annihilation of the 


negative. 


In closing the debate, rewin them; reprove whatever 
the negative has challenged, and disprove whatever has 


been asserted ; reénlist them with a “ whoop.” 








COLUMBUS AND HIS DISCOVERY. 


[A School Exercise.) 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


‘. 
It is a time for visions: On this day, 
Four hundred years ago, save one, this land 
Where our fair towns and teeming cities stand, 
Held by barbarians then, and hidden away 
Within the sheltering, silent seas was found! 
And with success a weary quest was crowned. 


And as sometimes when fetefal days recar, 

The deeds they witnessed, in stern Time’s despite 
Are reénacted in men’s wondering sight, 

Each who had past his own interpreter, 

So let us wait. The past is past for aye, 

Bat visions out of it may come to-day. 


Ah! they approach us now! A retinue, 

Stately and splendid, moves across my view. 

Such pomp as round the Eastern thrones still clings, 
Before my dazzled eyes the vision brings. 

A king and queen eit in their regal state, 

And seem to be with some glad news elate, 

One is before them whom they praise, and hold 
Almost their equal, while his tale is told. 


My vision is less bright. There seem to be 
Three vessels sailing on a shoreless sea. 
Their course appears uncertain, and their goal 
Flies on before as does the northern pole 
Before our brave explorers. Helplessly 

Each day’s denial of their hopes they see, 
And murmur, with sberp glances, wutinopsly, 


And, bat thet one is nobler than the rest 
And does not notice all their frowning faces, 


Bat tactful, keepe the sailors in their places, 


Write, and read if 





They would abandon all the long, hard quest. 
He will not let despair their hearts enthrall, 
But reassures, consoles, inspirite all. 


4. Before my eyes Time’s cartain, like a scroll 
Warped by the wind, seems swiftly to unroll, 
As if his secrets were to-day revealed, 
And some hand tore apart the pages sealed. 
I see the Captain, heeding their harsh words 
No more than passing flocks of ominous birds. 


Promised rewarde and strong encouragements 
Soothe, day by day, their rising discontents. 
Perchance too obvious the memory is 

Of jeers from other, wiser lips than these. 


More plainly now the pictured scenes are limned, 
Clear grow the outlines that the years had dimmed, 
Farther and farther yet the sight may reach, 

The ears more quickly sift the jarring speech. 
Down the dark centuries we travel far, 

And over seas we haste, to Genoa. 

For whether bere or not his life began, 

Here long he lived,—the vision-seeing man. 


a 


6. This Genoa was a city, rich and free, 
Whose white sails dotted all the encircling sea; 
Whoee busy merchant ships their commerce plied, 
Wherever cargoes went, or ships might ride. 
He stayed about, no doubt, a thoughtful lad, 
With his own long, long thoughts to make him glad, 
Watching the ships that into harbor came, 
Hearing the sailors their «exploits proclaim. 


7. No ignorant boy was he, to linger long 
Upon the noisy quays, with that rough throng! 
He had already made his own the lore 
With which the masters boyish minds would store. 
He had begun to dream his own deep dreams, 
And question if the world is as it seems. 


8. He dreamed and thought too much; for early he 
Was worn and aged with his high embassy. 
Now in my vision a grave man appears, 
His hair snow-white, though not because of years. 
His figure is erect and dignified, 
And a little lad is walking at his side. 
They seem to seek together some to-morrow, 
Atoning for to-day’s returning sorrow. 


9 The two appear to me. I see them wait, 
Footsore and dusty, at a convent-gate ; 
They are admitted, and are solaced there, 
The best thé convent holds the kind monks share. 





It is almost 


And now they listen while the grave man tells 
The truth he guesses, and on which he dwells. 
The abbot listens, too, with deference, 

And is his friend when goes Columbus hence, 


10. Your crowding visions dazzle and surprise. 
I cannot tell which one of them to choose. 
Come, let us hear the tale once more, in prose. 
Bat first let somebody,— whoever knows, — 
Say if it were Columbus who discovered 
This land of ours, and its wealth uncovered. 


11. Few things on earth are certain, past a doubt; 
Few lights in history sneers will not put oat ; 
But this, like many another, though it flatter 
Where people peer and pry, inquire and mutter, 
Somehow flares up again, and burns the better 
When is forgotten even the initial letter 
Of his decryers. Wiser folk than we, 

Who have heard all sides and stories, say that he, 
Columbus, very surely did discover 

This land where fittingly his fame may hover. 
Now, for a time, let every speaker name it 
Columbia, and for its finder claim it. 


12 And was he great and noble, generous, saintly, 
The hero-martyr some have pictured faintly, 
Or a mere sailor and adventurer, 
Scheming, ungenerous, bold, as some aver ? 
Nothing can discount this, his splendid deed, 
Bat'the man’s mind and heart we fain would read, 
To see what sort he was. His deeds befit 
One of heroic temper. Had he it ? 


13. It ill befitteth us to criticize 
One whom we know not, or to scrutinize 
With merciless eyes his motive, feeling, aim, 
To find if flaw belong within his fame. 
The greatest men have given him greatest praise, — 
The noble see nobility always. 
He did not cvet ease, renown, or gain; 
Patient, he bore detractions, hardship, pain, 
And, if we may believe the records, bad 
Aims higher, holier than he declared. 


14. Something perhaps the questioner infere, 
Noting their names who are interpreters 
Of him and his career. Our books are rife 
With the narration of Columbus’ life, 


The Best Teaching pf each subject and the best adminis- 
tration of the schogls } 
actual study.of the schaols by Vinship who w 





Visit schools for the special purpose of knowing the latest 


achools, 


= ————— 


And each historian now must tell it o’er. 

Our Irving tells the story lovingly, 

And Lamartine has told it. And again 

He who explained how “‘ Ten Times One is Ten,”’ 

Has sought the truest version of the tale, 

And given us ‘* Colambus’ Life,’’ by Hale. 

IT. 

15. Christopher Columbus,—or, in his native tongue, Christofero 
Colombo; in the Spanish, Christoval Colon,—was born in Italy in 
1435. The city of Genoa is proud to link his history and achieve- 
ments with her associations, and to claim him as her son, yet when 
the great city, rich in fleets and ships and princely dwellings, and 
with treasure constantly going out of and coming into her gates, 
sheltered him, the greatest of her children by birth or adoption, his 
share of the Genoan wealth was small indeed. The family of 
Colombo was not housed in any of the luxurious dwellings in the 
city. The father was poor and ubscure, and neither he nor any of 
his family, save the son Christofero, seem to have been ambitiéus to 
attain more than the privilege of earning a modest living and some 
few opportunities for study. 

16. In pursuance of their wonted occupation, that of wool-carding, 
Colombo bad removed his family to Genoa from a smaller town 
near by. Christopher was the oldest of his children, and there 
were three younger. A larger share of work and responsibility than 
was the portion of the others fell, of course, on the oldest son, and 
it does not appear that he was inclined to shirk his taske, though it 
is said that he found some of them distasteful. 

17. So the little Christopher was, in his earlier boyhood, a wool- 
comber. Then he worked on the docks and quays, where were 
always vessels coming and going, laden with priceless cargoes. 
Some of these ships took their way across the storied Mediter- 
ranean, and came back with all sorts of Eastern treasures; others 
sailed upon the wide Atlantic, and perhaps went to the shores of 
Great Britain, where they could obtain coal and iron. 

18. The blue sea, the hope and freedom and sympathy of it, the 
white-winged boats that flew over it, and the romance and ad- 
ventare of the seamen’s lives, seem to have fascinated the boy, and 
at fourteen he became a sailor. Most of the voyages he went on in 
his boyhood were across the Mediterranean. Sailors and travelers 
told wonderful stories of strange, to-be-discovered countries, —of 
the fabled lost continent Atlantis, and of the ‘‘ Ultima Thale,’’ 
We may be sure that the boy knew very soon all that his mates 
could tell him about these places. 

Bat he had been studying as well as working, and seems to 
have been an apt student. He understood geometry, astronomy, 
and navigation, as they were then taught, and had studied Latin 
also. He had been a little while at echool in the university town of 
Pavia. 

19. When he grew older, he took up the trade of map-making, 
but he was also, throughout his early manhood, a sailor and ex- 
plorer. He lived for a time in Lisbon, and for a while on the 
island of Porto Santo, a dependency of Madeira. Once, when he 
was voyaging, the vessel met in battle, ships from Vienoa. Again, 
when he seems himself to have had command, he had a terrible en- 
counter with a Venetian ship. Both that vessel and his own were 
burned, and he saved his life only by swimming to the mainland, 
two miles away. 

20. The shore where he was cast was the coast of Portugal, and 
there he met a beautifal woman, who became his wife. Her father 
was a sea-captain, full of daring thoughts and adventurous projects. 
He believed, as did Columbus, that there were lands beyond the 
ocean; that China and India could be reached by sailing to the 
west as surely as by sailing to the east. The elder man had seen, 
in his travels, many signe of undiscovered but not undiscoverable 
countries. 

21. Some property, and consequently greater leisure, had come 
to Columbus after his marriage. He gave himeelf more unresery- 
edly to geographical studies, and to musing on questions which had 
become to him of unspeakable interest and importance. His wife 
sympathized with him fully in these things, and was one of his best 
helpers and encouragers. 

22. People were jast beginning,—the very wisest of them,—to 
believe that tke earth might be round, instead of flat and square. 
Colambus was fally persuaded of the fact. A certain saying of 
Aristotle had great weight with him. But he found it well-nigh 
impossible to win others to his way of thinking. Those best fitted, 
by birth, edacation, and occupation, to appreciate his reasoning, — 
philosophers, astronomers, travelers, sailors,—were last to give 
credence to his theories. 

23. Indifference, however, did not dampen his ardor. 
determined, if means could be raised, to set out on a voyage of ex- 
plorstion into these unknown regions. He wished to see if his 
guesses at truth approached geographical reality. He would have 
liked a share, no doubt, in the wealth of these alluring lands. 
There were purposes of his own that a portion of their gold would 
help him to fulfill, one of which was the recapture of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. It seemed to him that nothing was so 
much to be desired as the conversion to Christianity of India and 
the eastern peoples. It seemed to him not impossible to reach 
India by way of the sea, and to win it, with its sovereigns, to Christ. 
24. He found few, however, to sympathizs with him in this 
He went to many kings and queens, petitioning for aid to 
falfill his plans. No one was willing to grant it, and many of 
them withheld, too, even courtesy and deference. They were too 
busy with their own often troublesome kingdoms to pay heed to so 


He was 


hope. 


~| visionary a proj-ot, as this of Colambus sounded tothem, They did 


not dreem that @ continent, one that should owe little to kings and 
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95 The wife of Gelambw had died, meanwhile, and be bed 


and best things that are belng done In city 4nd COUNTY po, ig, At thicty-tive his hair wae soowy white, He waee 
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NE 
pathetic figure, as he went about with Diego, his little son, in the 
vain search for aid. He went at last to Spain, becaase one of the 
princes was interested in geographical discoveries. But Ferdinand 
and Isabella would promise him no help, and he turned back, 
sadder than ever. 

26. On his return home, Columbas stopped one night at a Span- 
ish convent, whose abbot, Jaan Perez, a scholar himself, became 
much interested in Columbas’ story. He sympathized, too, with 
the traveler’s hopes, and longed to see them falfilled. He was Queen 
Isabella’s confessor and her friend; and he offered tointercede with 
her in Columbus’ behalf, if she latter would wait at the convent until 
the abbot could lay the case before the queen. The finance ministers 
of the two crowns, also favored Columbus’ undertaking, and the 
queen consented to aid him, offering if it were necessary her jewels, 
but the sacrifice was unneeded. 

27. Columbus was summoned to the coart at Granada, and made 
his arrangements for the expedition. He was to pay one eighth of 
the expense, and the three Danzon brothers, ship builders, who 
were in sympathy with the project, loaned him the money. They 
were willing also to accompany him on his voyage. Three small 
ships, called caravele, were made ready, and they sailed from 
Palos, August 2, 1492. 

28. It was on many accounts a most trying voyage. The men 
had been drafted into service, and they had little faith in either 
their commander or his purposes and hopes. As the days went by 
and land did not appear they would have returned gladly. The 
waters they sailed on seemed shoreless. But neither entreaty nor 
threat moved Columbus. 

29 By-and by, however, after mach disappointment, dissension, 
and apxiety, tokens of land, not very far distant, appeared to 
them. Reeds were seen, and floating branches with berries, and a 
carved staff. The men were jabilant, Columbus watchfal; but a 
few hours of fruitless watching discouraged again the sailors. It 
was almost ten weeks since they set sail from Palos. 

30. Their night long watch and weary journey were rewarded 
together on the morning of Friday, the 12ch of October, 1492. 
Then they saw an island with fertile, wooded shores, which Colam- 
bus at once took possession of in the name of Spain, naming it San 
Salvador. It was on the outskirts of the new world, and he did 
not know how great his discovery was. 

81. Bat he knew’ enough to give him and the monarchs he rep 
resented great satisfaction. He was received on his return to 
Spain with ovations. Hs was allowed to sit in the royal presence, 
and received the promised title, Admiral, which his descendants 
retain, with the precedence of all the Spanish nobles to this day. 
In their families, the oldest son is always named Ferdinand for the 
king, and the second of their sons, Christopher, after our dis- 
coverer. 

32. The first voyage of Columbus was -his happiest. He made 
four voyages to the new hemisphere, but envy aod detraction fol 
lowed him as he grew famous. Monarchs proved ungratefal, and 
discovery, even of new worlds, unprofitable. He was not able to 
raise an army and equip it for the taking of the Holy Sepulchre, 
as he had hoped. And he did not dream of the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity in the western world; that Christian principles would 
leaven society and shape governments, and that these would infla- 
ence in return the old world and the outlying nations. 

33. Columbus died in 1506. His last years were lonely and fall 
of disappointment. Some years after his death the king ordered a 
tomb placed over his remains. Later they were taken to the 
cathedral in San Domingo. After that they were carried to Ha- 
vana, in 1786. The magnitude of his discovery was slowly real- 
ized both by his contemporaries and their descendants. Magnifi- 
cent as was the New World he discovered, it was then like a rough, 
unlovely germ. Time alone could show to what it would attain. 


31, THE HipDEN WoRLD. 
The hidden world lies in the hand of God, 
Waiting, like seed, to fall on the sod, 
Tranquil its lakes were, and lovely its shores, 
While idly each stream o’er the fretting rocks pours. 
Its forests are fair and its mines fathomless, 
Grand are its mountains in their loftiness, 
Its fields wait the plow, and its harbors the ships, 
No sail down the blue of the water-way slips. 
God keeps ia his palm through centuries dim 
This hid, idle seed. It belongeth to Him, 
Away in a corner where God only knows 
The seed when he plants it, qaickens and grows. 
The pale buds unfold as the nations pass by, 
The fragrance is grateful, the blooms multiply, 
Bat it is its bloasom time, this that we see; 
Who knows what the fullness of harvest will be ? 





NoTE.—These numbers may be taken by separate puplls, as in a 


large class, two or three may fall to one scholar. 


A portrait of Columbus should be displayed, and a globe and charts 


sbould be in sight. 


Singing of the national songs should begin and end the exercises, 


and may divide the sections. 








WHO WERE THEY? 


The Cow Boys. Rangers. 

The Green Mountain Boys, Grangers. 

Bucktails. Liberals. 

Barn Burners. Stalwarts. 

Hard Shells, Half Breeds. 

Soft Shells. Hickory Shirt Boys, 


Free Soilers. Blue Coats, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


POLAR EXPLORATIONS. 





BY HENRY 8. KING. 


Ever since the ninth century there has been a constant 
endeavor to reach the North Pole. The early accounts 
of voyages thither are almost mythical, and it was not till 
the voyage of Columbus in 1477 that. anything authentic 
was recorded. Since then the attempts have been numer- 
ous, and intrepid navigators have pushed farther and 
farther north. They have approached the pole from all 
sides, and have narrowed the unexplored region from 


within about five hundred miles of the Pole. This is the 
farthest north that has yet been attained. The position 
is marked by a star on the accompanying map of the 
North Polar Region. 

Map drawing in our schools is usually confined to the 
continents. In addition to these, many other unique 
maps and diagrams may be devised. A glance at these 
maps of the poles will show many points of interest. 
They are very simple, with little on them, but be- 
side the relation which the continents bear to each other, 
they show two important features: First, the area round 
the poles which remains unexplored, and second, the 
northern and southern limits beyond which permanent 
human inhabitation does not exist. These lines are irreg- 





time to time, till modern charts present a comparatively 


ular, at times sweeping far north or south, at others de- 





























defined. 
The success of the more recent explorations is with- 


equipment as to the knowledge and experience gained 
in former trials. Many of these early Arctic voy- 
ages were undertaken to discover the “ Northwest Pas- 
sage.” It was the desire to find a short route to the wealth 
of the East which caused the hardy European navigators 
to brave the icy solitudes of northern latitudes. Modern 
polar research, on the other hand, has been undertaken 
solely in the interests of scientific investigation. 
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small portion where coast lines and land areas are not flecting again toward the poles, the differences being the 


results of the equatorial or polar currents, which cause 


differences of temperature in places of the same latitude. 


out doubt due as much to the scientific and perfect|Thus they furnish a basis for the study of the principal 
ocean currents, besides presenting new and novel views of 


the earth’s surface. 





HIGH SCHOOL GREEK AND LATIN HISTORY 
BY CAROLINE C. ROSS, MINNESOTA. 


1. What geographical advantages has Greece for early 
civilization ? 





























The stories of these Arctic voyages as well as those to 
the south to the Antarctic Pole read like fairy tales, and 
one unfamiliar with them has no idea of the almost 
breathless interest with which children will follow the 
trials and privations of Kane and Hayes, Franklin and 
Ross, McClintock and Hall, Nordenskisld and Wilkes, 








Know Nothings. Johnnies. 


and more recently of the unfortunate “ Jeannette ” expe- 
dition and the successful but nearly fatal trip of the 
brave Greely. During the Greely expedition, Lieutenant 
Lockwood traveled along the west coast of Greenland to 
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2. Compare the Greek and Roman religions in their 
effects (2) upon national character ; (4) upon literary and 
wathetic development. 

3. What wasthe Spartan ideal? The Athenian ideal ’ 
Compare these with the Roman ideal; with the Amer- 
ican ideal. 

4. Outline the Persian wars, giving briefly the causes, 
& comparative view of the contesting parties, the princi 
pal events, and the results, 

5. For what are the following noted; Epaminondas, 
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ripides, Demosthenes, Appeles, Sappho ? 

6. Describe the governments of the early Roman Re. 
public. 

7. Point out the good and bad effects of Rome’s east- 
ern conquests. What connection, if any, had they with 
the downfall of the republic ? 

8. Give an account of the changes introduced by the 
Gracchi; by Julius Cesar. 

9. Name the five good emperors, and one event in the 
reign of each. For what is Diocletian memorable ? 

10. What is the importance of each of the following 
battles: Beneventum, Zama, Cynocephale, Pharsalia, 
Actium ? 

11. Describe a Roman house. 


_ 
FOUR MATHEMATICAL RULES. 
BY PERSIS E. DARROW. 


Rote I. 


The difference between the squares of two successive 
numbers is equal to the sum of the numbers. 
PROOF, 


(1) (2) (3) 
4? == 16 52 = 25 15% = 225 
a 9 42 = 16 14? = 196 
7 T—m(44+38) 9 Om (544) 29 29 = (15414) 


Ruve II.—The square of any number is equal to the 
product of the numbers above and below it, plus one. 
PROOF, 


(1) (2) 
81 = 64 4 = 16 
Le ele atte 3X5 =15+1=—16 


16? = 256 
15 X 17 = 225 + 1 = 256 
Rue III.—The square of any number is equal to the 
product of the numbers two greater and two less, plus 
four, the square of two. 


PROOF, 
(1) (2) 
52 = 25 6? = 36 
S47 —24+4=% 4X8 = 82+4 36 
(3) 
42 = 16 


2X6 =12+4=—16 


Rute 1V.—The square of any number is equal to the 
product of the numbers three greater and three less, plus 
nine, the square of three. 


PROOF, 
(1) (2) 
52 == 25 4? == 16 
2x8 =16+9=—25 1X7 = 7+9=16 
(3) (4) 
6? = 36 313? = 97979 


3X9 =27+9=36 310 X 316 = 97960 + 0 = 07969 

In general, to state the idea contained in the last three 
rules in one : 

The square of the mean proportional between any two 
numbers in equal to the product of the numbers, plus the 
square of half the difference. 

54? = 30¢ 
3X8 = 24 + 6} (2}2) = 303 

I believe these rules to be new. They are principally 
interesting to me as further showing the peculiar proper- 
ties of numbers. I must add that I did not discover 
these rules myself, but that the credit, if credit is due 
anyone, belongs to my father. 





A HISTORY HELP. 


Henry C. Parker of the Dwight School, Boston, has 
accomplished much for his classes in English history by 
having a blank book, accessible to the pupils, in which 
each could record any important historical fact not found 
in the school reference or textbooks. The pupil attaches 
his name to the fact recorded. 

This book of facts thus becomes a fund of iaformation 
in which ali the class are interested ; it is the best kind 
of foraging for the class, because there is nothing in it 
that some member of the class has not thought specially 
valuable ; it is an excellent test for the reading habits 
and discriminating judgment of each student, The prac 
tice of recording is also the best of composition work, for 
it leads the student to state the essence of 4 thing in the 
fewest words, and in the clearest style. 





We give the subjects upon which these notes were re- 
corded just as they appear : 


Queen Elizabeth and Lord Bacon. 

The battle-cry at the battlefield of Bosworth. 
Earl Peterborough for Dake of Marlborough. 
Cromwell’s cavalry regiment. 

The Pilgrim Song. 

James Second when London was besieged. 
Fox’s comment on George Third. 

Duke of Wellington and Eton College. 
Gas introduced into London. 

The Storming of Friedland. 

Origin of ‘‘ Roundhead.”’ 

Bishop Barnett on William II. 

Earl of Chesterfield. 

Tax of Richard II. 

Daniel O’Connell’s pleading. 
Voltaire and Duke of Marlborough. 
Walpole and Spanish War. 

Napoleoa in Russia. 

Nelson’s tarn with the fellows. 
Wellington at Waterloo. 

Cane of Charles I. 

Queen Victoria at 68. 

Robert Clive or Lord Clive. 





ADMITTING PUPILS. 


One of the most vexatious problems that confronts 
school authorities in a rapidly growing city, is that of the 
admission of pupils tothe schools. In the well established 
communities they are admitted only at the opening of the 
school year in September, and at one intervening period, 
but in the growing communities this is impracticable. 
Chicago has had more of a problem on its hands than 
any other city, perhaps, and she has no stated time for 
receiving pupile, or even for the forming of new classes, 
but children are accepted any day of the month or year. 
The rule is, “refuse no suitable person admission upon 
his application, and “keep no ‘waiting’ list for vacant 
seats” This is made possible because there is no fixed 
date for promotion of classes from grade to grade. The 
principal can promote a solitary pupil, a group, or an en- 
tire class when he chooses. The principal practically 
determines fitness for promotion. 





School Directors, 





— Get modern furniture when you get any. 





— Provide as much school apparatus as the average 
good teacher will use. 





— Remember that a teacher who has failed with you 
may succeed elsewhere. 





— Encourage prominent, wealthy, interested citizens 
to donate books to the schools. 





— If the schoolroom was not scrubbed in vacation it 
should be done next Saturday. 





— A physiological chart is a necessity in every school 
where physiology is taught. 





— Lze Elliott, Esq., Seville, O., says the local director 
lacks the highest efficiency because there are not enough 
duties to go round. There is not work for them all to 
do something often enough to keep up an interest. No 
one can expect to be interested in anything permanently 
that he rarely has occasion to think of or work for. 





— J. M. Berkey, superintendent, Somerset County, 
Pa.: Do not build a schoolhouse where you would not 
care to put a dwelling. The public school rightfully 
claims an acre of the best ground in the community. 
This should be enclosed with a good fence, planted with 
trees, and kept in proper condition for a playgroand. 





— The cheapest and best house can be secured by 
placing the contract for building from eight to twelve 
months before it is needed for school purposes. Give the 
builder time and he will do cheaper and better work. 


— We do not see how any self-respecting director can 
allow teachers to bid for schools. We have kuown 


Natural History lessons are to be made very prominent 





in this year’s Journal. Several of the best writers of the 
country will furnish articles. 


‘specific cases in which directors have solicited bide. In 


one case a good teacher’s salary (?) was cut down from 
term to term from $7.00 a week to $4.50 by the direc- 
tor’s getting some one else to agree to take the school for 
the lower figure. At last he tried to get her to accept 
$3.50, because a married woman who wanted pin money 
was willing to teach for that. The teacher drew the line 
at this latest competition, refused to reduce below $4.50, 
and went to another town where she received $9.00, 
while the married woman took the school for the $3.50 
pin money, but at once began a crusade for more pay. 
And yet the people of that town are whining because 
their young people all leave town. 





CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication bat that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest. Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 





206. Do parents as a rule buy textbooks for their chil- 
dren where there are free textbooks ? L. I. N. § 


Very rarely do they buy them. 





207. Is a man a genius because he has the power of 
attention, or has he the power of attention because he is 
a genius ? N. E. W. 

I do not care to pretend to decide a questioa upon 
which philosophers have differed for all time and upon 
which they will continue to differ. My philosophy would 
make attention the outcome of genius without any ques- 
tion, but it is not a thing over which I care to spend time 
to argue. I simply argue that power to attend does not 
always make a genius, but a genius always has the “ gift ” 
of attention in some direction. 





208. Hasn't the crusade against memorizing gone 
quite far enough ? AN OLp ScHvoLMAN. 

Altogether too far, in many instances. There is a de- 
sirable element in a strong memory and in vigorous recol- 
lection. It was overdone for a time, when ability to re- 





peat words was accepted for a knowledge of the thing, 
but the memorizing of grand things is good training. 
Kalor could literally repeat the whole Bible; Bathius, at 


-leight years of age, could repeat the whole of Terence ; 


Sallust could repeat Demosthenes ; and Scoliger learned 
Homer in twenty-one days. 





209. What objection is there to speaking of an artistic 
taste? I was recently “sat upon” severely for so 
speaking. A City Rustic. 

It is quite severely criticised by “ exquisite” people on 
the ground that it is as vulgar as to speak of “smell ” 
when referring to the sublime. They prefer calling it 
the “sense of beauty.” But you have abundance of good 
company in speaking of “ artistic taste.” 





210. Do you object to having outlines for teaching 
any branch? if so, is not all true teaching based on 


some formulated plan as a means to a certain end ? 
()UERIST. 


There is no objection to an outline for teaching any 
branch, indeed it is desirable ; but I do object to form- 
ulas that help one to learn a thing without knowing any- 
thing about what it means. For illustration, I object to 
teaching the multiplication tables until they are thor- 
oughly known. I object to the teaching of the facts of 
the table in order. I have known a child whose teacher 
pronounced it impossible to teach bim numbers. An 
expert examination of the case revealed the fact that he 
was making the tables far ahead but in 
this way : 
and thea a column of +-'s, then writing 2, 
3, ete, in a column, then =s, and then a 
column of 9's. This habit had been 
formed with blocks. In making 9's with 
blocks he had begun with 8+ 1, and 
then by moving one at a time to the other 
side would say, 7 -+- 2, etc., as fast as he 
could move the blocks. I saw the trouble 
and giving him many blocks, I asked him what with 8 
would make 17, He had to study that out, and from 
that moment light dawned upon him and in two days he 
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handled himeelf in numbers intelligently. 
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not less than 3,000 students in the high school. 
years ago the national congress appropriated $150,000 to 
introduce the best methods of instruction and sent their 
most learned professors to the United States, England. 
aud Germany, to study the latest principles and appli- 


OaKLAND, Cal., has, through the school board, re- 
quested the resignation of every teacher with an able- 
bodied husband. There may be an open question whether 
it is wise for a school board to elect a married woman 
with home duties as a teacher, when just as good unmat- 
ried teachers are to be found, but to dismiss without dis- 


crimination all married teachers “ with able-bodied hus- 
bands,”’ is quite another matter. 








AccorDING to a recent law in Belgium, no one in the 


futare can receive his degree as a lawyer, notary. phy- 
sician, or pharmacist without baving studied the Latin 


‘humanities ” for six years. Notaries and pharmacists 


are required to have studied Greek. There is a strong 
opposition to this triumph of the classics 
problem is also coming to the front again in France, 
judging from such magazines as the Revue Bleue and the 
Revue des deux Mondes. 


The Latin 








Ir is said that many of the best features of the Chilean 
evolution were made possible by the public school edu- 
ation introduced more than sixty years ago. There are 
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Dr. Hall is an investigator 


st of American and European training. He studied at 


Ten), 


phrasing is in the highest sense logical, philosophical, or 
theoretically correct. One of the most successful gram- 
mar masters New England has known, wrote an arithmetic 
that has rarely been equaled, Such was its success that 
he left teaching located himself in the village of a suc- 
cessful normal school and soon became practically a stu- 
dent. He soon saw how logically, philosophically, theo- 
retically faulty his book was, and he prepared a new 
one by the advice and assistance of many of the lead- 
ing normal school men of the land. It was an ideal 
book, it went in everywhere, displacing his old book and 
many another, but it immediately began to go out like a 
cyclone, and a wiser man and a better educator he repro- 
duced all the essential features of the first book, under 
another name, and won his place back in‘o the school- 
room. 

There is little danger of the normal school being 
“cranky ” in its rage for new things, but it is in danger of 
giving an impracticable emphasis to things in themselves 

theoretically valuable. The Grube and the Tillisch 

methods in number teaching may be ideal, but they have 

no place in any real primary school work in America. 

There is an idea in each that will be of service to any 

teacher, but to use it in its details is little less than crim- 

inal. The same may be said of phases of work in each 

branch. The schools must show results that are uni- 

formly gratifying, and the normal schools must see that 

they do. 








THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL. 


For various reasons it is practically impossible for the 


is so well equipped for the psychological advancement of|n0n-Catholie public to know much of the plans and pur- 
the profession of teaching as Dr. G. Stanley Hall, presi-|poses of the church authorities regarding parochial 


schools, or of the loyalty of the laity toward them. Our 


W. T. Harris is to philosophy, Dr. Hall is to psychology, theory has been, that so little was known that the less 
and if there was a pedagogist preéminent, we should be|s8aid or prophesied the better. 

well-equipped as a profession. 
by nature; he has become an expert through training ; Faribault, Minn., of which the public should know, but 
he has facilities unequaled in this country ; he is thor-|of which too much should not be said. We regard it 
oughly loyal to the profession, and investigates, thinks,|as of the utmost importance as a fact, but one of which 
and adapts with an eye to its interests. He has had the|so much may be made as to prove positively harmful. 


At last there is a definite and significant incident at 


Faribault is one of the most charming towns in Min- 


Williams when Mark Hopkins was at his best, and was|nesota, with a population of 8,000. There are three 
peculiarly fortunate in his relations to him; he received | Catholic churches, an Irish-American, a German, and a 
-|the best that Harvard could offer. He has studied abroad| French. Just out of the village are grouped several 
at various times, and for long seasons, being one of the} Catholic institutions, known as the Seabury Mission, in- 


Tuere are 86,996 young men in the colleges of |™°St thoroughly European-trained Americans. He has|cluding the Shattuck School, the Seabury Divinity School, 


America. 


SEVENTY-six per cent. of the elementary schools of 
England are voluntary schools. 


had experience as an instructor at Williams, Harvard,|and St. Mary’s Hall. 
and Johns Hopkins. The fine portrait presented this|/to the Irish-American parish, and has had all the pa- 
week is from the columns of the Springfield Republican,|rochial schools grouped in his charge. 
that takes every opportunity to do the profession a favor | Ireland's diocese, and has been closely associated with 


Father James J. Conry ministers 


He isin Bishop 


It is the proper thing for the friends of any school to |through kindly criticism and discriminating commen-| him. 


d 


give the woman teacher a bicycle, if she will ride. 


Ir is eminently gracious in a well-established teacher to 
give a warm welcome to young teachers and newcomers. 


Tacoma will bring all the weight of her influence to 
bear for the selection of Seattle as the place of meeting 
of the National Education Association for 1892. 


upon it by existing conditions. 
trial as it has never been before, and it is to be tested 


ation. 


A NOKMAL SCHOOL DANGER. 


The normal school has a great responsibility thrust 
The public school is on 


Lonpon has adopted the new English free school plan|upon the basis of its work. For the first time in the his- 
by a vote of thirty to thirteen. This will require an im-|tory of America there is a universal acknowledgement 
mediate and annual expenditure of nearly $1,000,000/that normal trained teachers are essential, and in conse- 


extra for school purposes. 


Tue attorney-general of Washington decides that the |* 


quence the opinion prevails that the teachers are normal 


rained and that these schools are responsible for the work 


Bible cannot be read in the schools under the provisions of the teachers as a whole. The change of sentiment 


of the state constitution. The reason he assigns for this 
is that Bible reading is strictly a religious exercise, and 
that no public money can be appropriated for religious 


within five years has been great, and it has but begun. 
The demand for public school results is to be increased 
and intensified many fold, at once. 


The public has never 


worship or instruction. 





Harrrorp has the original New England plan of 
having the school year begin about April 1, so that the 
crowding time comes at the best season of the year, and 
the long vacation divides the school year. There are in- 
dications that the old way was preferable to the new, and 
that Hartford is wise in being conservative. 


Tue Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph closes a lengthy edi- 
torial in commendation of Superintendent Gowing’s ad- 
mirable work, with this “ frontier” warning: ‘‘ Now that 
Nashua has qa superintendent of schools who has ideas, 
energy, enterprise, and manifest love for his profession, it, 
should be understood that any Massachusetts committee 
that comes bere to pick him off will be shot at sight. 





with entire justice. 


made any demand for definite results from the public 
schools. They have been supported largely upon senti- 


ment and their superiority has been accepted with almost 
superstitious credulity. 


Responsibility is alway focused somewhere and never 
If we mistake not, the normal schools 
will be held responsible if the public school results do not 
meet public expectation. As we read the signs of the 
times, the one serious danger threatening the normal 
schools is undue emphasis upon the logical, philosophical, 
theorectical correctness of a method, of an explanation, 
of a definition, of the phrasing of the teaching. The 


teaching to which the teachers-to-be are subjected should |. 


be sueh 88 will make them most successful guides of children 
in their learning. It is of slight importance whether the 


At the opening of the present year, Aug. 31, the pa- 
rochial schools passed into history, and all the pupils 
went to the public schools by the advice and through the 
arrangements made by Father Conry. The following 
is the only formal utterance of Father Conry upon the 


subject : 

FARIBAULT, Ang. 26, 1891. 
To the Board of Education of the City of Faribault: 
GENTLEMEN,—I have been informed by a member of your 
Board that you wished me to state definitely and in writing the 
proposition I submitted to you on the evening of the 22d inst., and 
to which you gave courteous attention. As an American interested 
in obtaining for the future citizenscf the Republic the greatest ad- 
vantages consistent with the common good, I beg leave to comply 
with your request, and again submit (this time in writing) the 
proposition submitted on the evening of Aug. 22, 1891, repeating, 
with your permission, a few of the reasons at that time submitted 
therefor, viz. : 

That thé’children at present enrolled in the schools of the Im- 
macalate Conception parish may receive the benefits that result 
from an American training in all that the term implies. 

That these children may thus receive in their civic training a per- 
fect preparation for the duties and responsibilities of American 
Citizenship, thereby enhancing the renown of this city among its 
sister cities of the commonwealth asa great educational center ; 
and that our custodians of the public schools may receive from 
state and county appropriations that additional per capita ts 
which the commonwealth wishes them to receive and which st 
present they fail to receive because of the maintenance of separate 
schools. 

I herewith subjoin the proposition : In consideration of one dol- 
lar ($1,00), I agree to place under the management and control of 
the Board of Education of the oity of Faribault, the school build- 
ing, and all its equipments, at present known as the parish school 
of the Immaculate Conception Church, with the grounds npon 
which the school building is located, the same to be used by said 
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ain pene m8 ar ~s arcade Te ean Board | all modern appliances for ventilation, heating, cooking, 
Confidently intrusting the matter, gentlemen, to your discretion ete., and lighted by electricity ; has been enlarged several 
and jadgment, I remain, times to accommodate the large number seeking admis- 


Respectfully yours, James J. Conny, |8i0n. It is entirely free, patients being clothed, fed, and 


Judiciously treated at Faribault, and not injudiciously arden by general taxation on property. 
treated by the press, this may be typical of the situation ern ee am wer . ray to those who are 
in many communities that at present ha a ee Cee rete Sar teeny 
schools. The schools are in f pervert ome ra ment educationally and otherwise. It is doubtful if equal 
pupils are re-assigned throughout the town, being sent advantages exist elsewhere for examining this question, 
to the schools of the districts to which they belong, — reaching definite conclusions. But irrespective of 
the fawn. bewlne entice al f th , ese conclusions, although the liberality of others has 
teachers and srteiighak the pate ithe Case been nobly poured forth, North Carolina deserves credit 
says he takes this step in order that “the children for the spirit and the efforts of her citizens. 
at present enrolled in the schools of the Immaculate 
py ore may receive the benefits that result EDITORIAL MENTION. 
SRW 2 EN LOE hs AEA EE ON Gecttaiat tSienadta 5 Vigunias cdbent te ste tetietland efinsntien 
implies.” It is for this and this alone that the non- general 
Catholics desire all children, especially the foreign born, ies 4 

Tuiti the Boston i i - 

to be educated in public schools. Father Conry has Bm —— pan emu gerne 9S D 
placed us all on common ground. The New York City School Board will have a new up-town office, 
which will add materially to their comfort. 

James Russell Lowell’s death occurred on August 12, instead of 


THE COLORED MAN IN NORTH CAROLINA. |“"™ 1: 9 sated in the memorial exercise. 
In Detroit there were in June, 1890, 13,067 children in the pri- 


To those who are interested in the problem of the pos-|™&ry schools and 4,823 in the grammar grades. 
sibility of developing the colored race, in educational,| W. Bertha Hintz, the skillfal and popular superintendent of 
scientific, or artistic lines, a lesson of much interest will|2"#¥i%& im the Boston Normal School, has resigned. 
be presented at the Southern Inter-States Exposition, to Superintendent Curtis of New Haven has written a report that 


be held in Raleigh, N. C., Oct. 1 to Dee. 1, next. The| “0 8° ‘redit to his ability to stady school problems, 
Last year 6,000 girls took the cooking course in the New York 


management is strictly under the control of representative ccheul, “This pute tis numer Gill te mseithe tenssaaed 
southern men. But the management has provided Ezekiel Chee anda 

ange yer, for nearly forty years master of the Boston 
twenty-five thousand feet of space for exhibits by the} Tstin School, was in active service at pinety-four years of age. 
colored people of the South. A large and influential] ‘The New York Herald of Sept. 18 makes a sensible plea for the 
committee of that race, from Maryland to Texas, is en-| good private school as a companion-piece to the public school. 
gaged in collecting material for display. It should be| The Orange, N. J., teachers have been somewhat excited over 
remembered that in Raleigh, the first State Agricultural|the demand make upon them in the matter of teaching indus- 


Fair of the colored people was held, twelve years ago, trtal ast. 


and is regularly maintained. The General Assembly of The New York World deserves high praise for its vigorous de- 
fense of the public school system, especially along the lines of 


= state me it an annual appropriation, with the}; -her education. 

70 good wi ‘ of all — While attending the Ex- The New York College for the Training of Teachers opens with 
position there will be a special opportanity to study this}, very large class, and the provisions for their training have been 
question farther, in the city of Raleigh. The North| greatly increased. 

Carolina Institution for the Deaf and Damb and the] The next meeting of the New England Association of School 
Blind (colored department) has its resident officers of | Superiatendents will be held at the school committee rooms, Bos- 
the colored race, and is located in handsome brick build-|to™ Friday, November 6. 


ings in the southeastern section of the city. This is the| Prof. D. R. Augsburg of the Kutztown (Pa.) Normal School, 
and more recently institute instructor, has gone to Salt Lake City 


first and perhaps the only one in the world. In Raleigh : P 

3 , ‘ ‘ as supervisor of drawing. 

7 located the Shaw University (colored) » which owes Harper Brothers will send their beautifal, illustrated catalogue 
much of its prosperity to the liberality of Massachusetts| ¢,.. to any subscriber of the JOURNAL who writes for it. It is 
and Ohio. Many hundreds of both sexes receive a col-| worth your while to have it. 

legiate education here. The whole country is repre-| Roanoke College, Salem, Va, opens its thirty-ninth season under 
sented, and foreign nations also. A number of young/|the most favorable circumstances. President Dreher is one of the 


colored men from the Congo Free State are here being| best known of southern educators. 
On Sept. 21 the school board of St. Paul, Minn., closed all the 


educated, to return in various capacities to their native ate ; ; 
land. at the expense ef the King ef Belatum. One of schools, including the high school, on account of excessive heat. 
2 I P : “ 8 8 : ‘* What is the matter with the Northwest ?’’ 

the Guvereny buildings is devoted to the Leonard Medical The Boston Herald thinks the teachers are the luckiest people in 
College, which is one of the most admirably equipped the world in the matter of vacation, because they can take a trip 
stractures for such a purpose in the country. It is notice-| around the world and lose no time from their work. 

able that some of the most reputable and experienced] It is said that the founder of the Williamson Industrial School of 
white physicians of the city are lecturers in the institu-| Philadelphia will eventually endow it with something like $12,000,- 


tion, and the graduates have hospital and dissecting ad- 000. The aim of the institution will be to teach boys the old- 
: _ fashioned trades. 


earl while all opus ~~“ goatee by — re The name of Frank W. Hale, who succeeds the late Dr. Tourjée 
thority. Part of the grounds of the old Governor's}. |, emdgtenens of the Side Maplin’ Cdnservetsey of Mante, to 
Palace, as it was termed, was donated by the state to the/, guarantee of the school’s eminent success. Mr. Hale is by nature 
institation. and experience apt in managing men. 

St. Augustine School, one of the principal institutions} At Little Rock, Ark., they have two new high school buildings, 


for the education of the colored race in the United States, | one for the whites and one for the negroes, and they are alike iu 
every respect. Colored teachers are alone employed for colored 


under the patronage and control of the Protestant Epis- salle flee ths 05h oh the) gust 
ong Chareb, is located in Raleigh ag dageatangy Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer’s article in the September Forum 
sive grounds, is thoroughly rr ped, and the course of upon ‘‘ Co-education’’ is as fine a presentation of the subject as 
instruction includes the ancient languages, and the|y,, yet appeared. Its significance lies in the fact that it is by Mrs. 
theology necessary prior to admission to holy orders in| Palmer, who first made Wellesley College famous. 

that church. Separate provision is made for both sexes.| The Minister of Public Instruction in France bas sent a circular 


Not only are the various states represented, but West|announcing that foreigners are not to be allowed to teach in any 
schools above the primary grades unless they secure permission 


. . . *,? t 1. 
ptcrate tet be rael a preues d from the government to take up their residence in France. 
gr The discontinuance of Miss J. Ettie Crane’s series upon ‘‘ Music 
missions throughout the South, under the management of in Schools,” the first article of which appeared in the JOURNAL 
the General Missionary Board of that church. A COM-| iss season, is due to our inability to give space to them each week, 
plete system of free public graded schools for the colored | which was necessary in order that she might use them io ber class 
youth is also found in the city of Raleigh, maintained by | work. date aneiadaiiaiiacdeminainiiiekaesh 
ici i Ils white and| Dr. E. H. Cook, president Nation ucational Association, has 
se taxation er all property and o" ane will opened his work at Flushing, L, I,, with that vigor which charac- 
colored. (Qne hour's ride from Raleigh to Groldsporo ‘teriges everything he does. He proposes to make a new school 

















bring one to the firet asylum ever planed and constructed yyetom fos that town, and has started the year with important modi- 


a the colored insane in the world. It is furnished with Goations in the course of iastraction, 


Mr. H. E. Holt, one of the supervisors of music in the Boston 
schools, principal of the Lexington Summer Music School, will con- 
duct normal classes in vocal barmony for teachers and singers, be- 
ginning on Saturday, Oct. 10, at 10 a. m., at room 3, 160 Boylston 
street. He will also have evening classes on Tuesdays at 7 o'clock. 

Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, has finally, after a protracted contest, 
selected a man for the superintendency who can honor her more than 
she can honor him. To know him we needbut mention his name, 
—it is Coughlin, ex-superintendent of Luzerne County, institute 
instructor, and vice-principal of the Bloomsburg Normal School. 

Miss Corinne Harrison of the Dilloway School, Boston, took a 
year’s course in the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and is 
now at the head of the Hemenway School, in Brambleton, Va., 
where she will apply her varied experience and thorough scholar- 
ship in maintaining as fine a school for boys and girls as there is ia 
the country. 








FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Little Jobnnie had a mirror, 

Bat he ate the back all off, 
Thinking, rashly, in his terror, 

This would cure his whooping cough. 


Not long after Johnnie's mother, 
Weeping, said to Mrs. Brown, 
** Tt was a chilly day for Johnnie 
When the mercury went down.”’ 
—Princeton Tiger. 


TO THAW HIM OUT. 


“ T think I'l! make a fire in John’s room,’’ said Mrs. Gotham. 

** What for?’’ asked Mr. Gotham. 

** Because he has gone out this evening to see that Boston girl he 
got acquainted with the other day, and he’ll just be frozen by the 
time he gets back.’’—New York Press, 

HE WAS. 

Visitor—Is your father an extensive farmer ? 

Boy—Well, I should say he was; he weighs three hundred 
pounds. 

HARD DRINK, 

** Did you hear that Waterleigh came near being killed by hard 
drink ?”’ 

‘* Nonsense! Waterleigh’s a prohibitionist,’’ 

** Well, ite so jast the same; he was struck by a cake of ice.’’ 


NOT THE CHEQUE HE WANTED. 


Slowboy —What makes you look so glum ? 
Fastleigh—1 sent home for a check— 

Slowboy —And didn’t you get it ? 

Fastleigh —Yes; the old man has cut off my allowance. 


THE WAY CLEAR. 


** Beg pardon, sir,’’ said the man who had been standing up in 
the aisle of the car, as he wedged himself down by the side of a 
man who was trying to occupy two seats, ‘‘ but have you ever trav- 
eled in Germany ?”’ 

**T have not, sir,’’ groffly answered the party addressed. 

**Tt’s an interesting country,’’ rejoined the other pleasantly. 
‘© You ought to visit it. You would have no trouble getting in 
now.’’— Chicago Tribune, 








THIS AND THAT. 





Whither away. Robin, 
Whither away ? 
Is it through envy of the maple leaf, 
Whose blushes mock the crimson of thy breast, 
Thou wilt not stay? — Stedman. 

A Japanese girl has recently arrived in San Franciso on her way 
to Chicago to study dentistry. 

Henry M. Stanley and wife, after visiting Kiog Leopold, will go 
to Australia, where Mr. Stanley will lecture. 

Dre. F. Nansen, the famous Norwegian traveler, is preparing a 
book upon The People and Nature of Greenland. 

Michigan will construct its building for the World’s Fair wholly 
of Michigan material, and will send itjto Chicago in sections. 

N. K. Fairbanke, the Chicago millionaire, who has just retired 
from a fifty years’ business life, began as a bricklayer’s aesistant. 
Franklin Pierce was the fourteenth president, and his initial let- 
ters stand for Fourteenth President. There are fourteen letters in 
his name. 

A statute of Henry VII. ordains that the practice of the healing 
art shorld be limited to those persons that be profound, ead, dis- 
creet, grandly learned, and deeply studied in physic. 

One day, in 1830, a working jeweller, Joseph Gillott, now 
the famous steel-pen maker, ancidentally split one of bis fine steel 
tools, and being suddenly required to sign a receipt, not finding bis 
quill pen at hand, ueed the split tool as a ready substitute. 
The happy accident led to the idea of making pens of steel. 

During bis long working life, Jules Verne has published over two 
hundred volumes and sixty-two stories. His home is a beautifal 
villa at Amiens, filled with valuable mementoes of travel. His 
writing is dove io a smal! turret chamber, over which is a chime of 
fine cathedral belle. He completes two volumes every year, and 
his income will be quadrupled by the American Copyright Law. 











A series of lessons in Volapuke wil] begin in the issue 
of October 8. By this any student can easily learn to 
read and write this language, 

An article on ‘The Culture of the Imagination,” by 
Larkin Dunton, LL.D., will appear in the next issue, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
(Contributors and querists of this de mt are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 


for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. | 








A NEAT SOLUTION. 





Let OPMN represent original farm, and seven circles sons’ 
farms, From S, the center of father’s farm, and also of one son’s, 
draw radii SM, ST, and SN. 

Produce SM and SN to B and A, to meet the tangent to the 
circle at T. Six triangles may thus ba constructed, circumscribing 
gix circles, whose bases will form a cireamscribed hexagon, Hence 
the triangles will be equilateral and equiangular. 

Let R represent radius of large circle and R’ radius of small 
eircle. aR? = 900A = 141000 aq. rde, 


Angle QSB = ssl = 60°; .'. angle TSQ = 30°. 


8T 2R 


ST 


Angle ANB also = 36° (being 4 the > of an equilateral 2); 
anette oA Oe Ble i, 
*. tan ANB = BN QT “R . ad 73° (Which 18 
evident by inspection.) 








144000 000 
Now R= \ . R=} V —. Area of small cir- 
WT Tv 
144000 
cle = fi”, ps = = 16000 sq, rds. == 100 acres, .'. each of 


peven fields will contain 100A. 
Mary D. GriFFitH, Philadelphia, 





WORLD'S FAIR APPROPRIATION. 


The following appropriations have already been made for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition -— 


California,, . . . $300000 NewJersey, . . . $ 20,000 
Colorado, . » «+ 100,000 North Carolina, . 25,000 
Connecticut, . . 25,000 North Dakota, 25,000 
Si 20,000 em tk ie +. « 100,000 
Indiana, » + 75,000 Pennsylvania, . . 300,000 
Iowa, ... . ~ 650,000 Vermont, . . 5,000 
Maine, . ... ~ 40,000 Washington, . 100,000 
Massachusetts, » 15,000 West Virginia, 40,000 
Minnesota, . . . 50,000 Wisconsin, 65,000 
Missouri, . . . . 150,000 Wyoming, . 30,000 
Montana, . . . . 50,000 Arizona, S 80,000 
Nebraska,. . . . 50,000 New Mexico, . . 25,000 
New Hampshire, . 25,000 
——— 


DISSIPATED TEACHERS. 


The following resolutions were passed at a recent meeting of the 
Mandan (N. D.) School Board ; 


Resolved, That whereas in the opinion of the board of education, 
the schools of the city of Mandan have, in the past, soffered seri- 





or by incapacitating themselves to perform their usual duties of the 

idiecem ditto ‘the day by attending numerous entertainments, 

Grice, and a, o- by keeping late and unseemly bours: 
erefore be it resolved, 

That the board of edacation requires and demands that the 
teachers shall do nothing whatever outside of school hours which 
shall make or tend to make them drowsy, crose, irritable, or in any 
way incapacitate them from performing their usual school duties 


th t day. 
That each teacher shall be in her room or upon the school grounds 


at least twenty minutes before 9 a. m. and fifteen minutes before 


1.30 p. m, of each school day. 
That teachers who disregard these rules and regulations shall be 
reported to the board, and upon three violations shall be summoned 


to appear before the board and explain. : . 
That teachers shall not leave their rooms in charge of any pupil, 

or leave their rooms before twelve m. and four p. m., without per- 

mission from the board at a regular meeting. ; 

That these resolutions bs made a part of each teacher’s contract. 


en aeeeienell 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is fromentine ? JEWESS. 


— To “M. E. W.”’: Ohio, New York, Pennsylvania, Colorado, 
and Connecticut, prodace three fourths of all the sandstone in the 


country. J. 


— Can any querist give the meaning of ‘‘ Hedda Gabblers’’ in 
the following paragraph : 

‘* Grant Allen says that of twenty girls whom he sits next to at 
dinner in London nineteen are ‘ Hedda Gabblers.’ Allen's dinners 
must be lively affairs. Most women would be anxious to know, 


however, what was the matter with the twentieth woman.” 
WINTHROP. 





— What is the cable speed of electricity ? 

According to the Scientific American, out of 200 signals recently 
sent it was found that the average time taken to cross the Atlantic 
and back again,—a distance of 8,000 miles, —occupied a trifle over 
one second, the exact time being one second and five-hundredths. 


— What is the Mexican dollar actually worth ? J. E. B. 


The Mexican dollar is worth the same as the American Trade 
dollar and is now selling in the market for about 78 cents. 


STUDENT. 


— 1. For how long a time does France elect her chief magis- 
trate? What must be his qualifications ? NEWPORT, VT. 

1, Elected for seven years. 2. Must be a citizen, not a member 
of any family which has occupied the throne of France. 


— Please give list of salaries paid to heads of ena 


The following is considered reliable by good authority: The 
United States, $50,000; Persia, $30,000,000; Russia, $10,000,000; 
Siam, $10,000,000; Spain. $3,900,000; Italy, $3,000,000; Great 
Britain, $3,000,000; Morocco, $2,500,000; Japan, $2,300,000; 
Egypt, $1,575,000; Germany, $1,000,000; Saxony, $700,000; 
Portugal, Sweden, and Brazil, each, $600,000; France, $200,000; 
Hayti, $240,000; Switzarland, $3 000. 


— Was the late John Boyle O'Reilly a poet of great repute, and 
is his fame as a poet lasting ? CLEVELAND. 

He did not rank with our five great poets, buat below them he 
took good rank. He did some exquisite things, wrote some lines 
of great strength, he phrased some beantifal sentiments, but it is 
impossible to say whether or not his fame will be lasting. 


— When was the triple alliance, so-called, between Germany, 
Austria, and Italy formed ? P. E. L., Montcalm, N. J. 

To“ P. E. L.’’: The first Triple Alliance between these coun- 
tries was framed in 1879 for a period of six years’ and was renewed 
in 1885. It was dae to the brilliant genius of Bismarck. It has 
preserved the peace of Earope, but, strange to say, this League of 
Peace requires a standing army on the part of these nations of 
more than 5,000,000 men, and necessitates a much larger army on 
the part of Russia and France. In other words, the Triple Alli- 





ously by the neglect of teachers to apply themselves to their work ; 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper 
acca p rsa of node ba 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches. the number first given being the length. | 








First Lessons 1n LaneuaGe. By Gordon A. South- 
worth and F. B. Goddard, Ph.D. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & 
Sanborn. 150 pp., 74x54. 

Messrs. Southworth and Goddard have prepared an ideal class- 
book for teaching language to children from ten to twelve years of 
age. It tells the teacher what to do and when and how to do it, 
and furnishes abundance of material about which to think, talk, 
and write. But the special merit of the book lies im the fact that 
it directs thinking, talking, and writing in such a way as to lead to 
much practice and the discriminating use of the essentials, while 
remaining indifferent to non-essentials. It seems impossible for 
authors of textbooks on language to open up the subject gracefully, 
but these authors have succeeded remarkably well in introducing 
their work. 

The book early gets down to business, and teaches the child to 
use correctly in speech and writing everything liable to misuse, 
The tendency of some modern language works to pay undue atten- 
tion to easy rather than correct talking is obviated here. The book 
applies modern methods to the teaching of grammar. There is no 
scattering, no slip-shod work. The third lesson teaches by abun- 
dant practice that a statement begins with a capital and ends with 
a period; the sixth, that every line of poetry should begin with a 
capital; the seventh, that in writing, J and O should always be 
capitals; the eighth, that written questions begin with capitals and 
end with interrogation marks. So, to the end of the book, almost 
every lesson aims to teach some one, and only one, vital grammatical 
truth. It is the best teaching of grammar that we have ever seen 
by illustrative processes. They are not first lessons in | 
according to the modern notion of language teaching, but they are 
language lessons in grammar. 

The book furnishes common ground upon which the conservative 
radical, and the radical censervative can stand; indeed, we think 
no one will be found so conservative that he will not accept this 
t-aching, though some are so radical that they will not accept it. 
From the grammatical standpoint, the book is fall of admirable 
helps. There will be no excuse for any school to speak or write 
avy of the ordinary expressions incorrectly, It is a marvel of the 
art of secaring correct expression at every point in which incorrect 
forms are liable to become habitual throagh careless, out-of-school 
use and unskillful teaching. 


PLANE AND Souip Geometry. By Seth T. Stewart. 

New York: American Book Co. 406 pp. Prica, $1.12. 

Mr. Stewart accepts the theory that geometry more than any 
other school subject develops the faculties of the student in deduc- 
tive reasoning, and would teach the subject to accomplish all that 
is possible through such a view of the science. Distinct concep- 
tions are at a premium with him, from the first page to the last. 
The statements, constructions, demonstrations, and conclusions are 
all focused for the forming of such conceptions, but he does not 
end here. Continuity in thought and high art in vigorous expres- 
sion are with him the legitimate fruit of distinct conception. Each 
‘* book”? treats of one subject, and each section of one sub-division 
of the subject. We had not supposed there was any demand for a 
book upon these lines, but it is so clear, vigorous, progressive, 80 
fresh in its presentatione, and so forcible in its methods of develop- 
ing thought, that it will be as welcome to many teachers as though 
the field had never before been occupied. 


TaA.Es From ScorrisH History. In Prose and Verse. 
Selected from the Works of Standard Authors. Edited, with 
Notes, by W. J. Rolfe, Litt.D. New York: Harper & Bros. 
210 pp., 64 x 44. 

Invaluable as is the work of Dr. Rolfe in editing and annotating 
the standard classics of the language, there is a sense in which he 
renders greater service in selecting from the less-known writings of 
classic authors gems with which the public are unfamiliar. This 
work would easily put one in touch with Scotch history at its best. 
and it furnishes delightful reviews for those who have occasion to 
reca!l their earlier reading. 





By Charles Gide. 
Boston: D. C, Heath 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL Economy. 
Translated by Edward Percy Jacobson. 
& Co. 581 pp. Price, $2.00. 

It will be interesting to note to what extent the American schools 
nse a Political Economy from France, translated for England, re- 
printed for America. We have been accustomed to take our polit- 
ical economy ‘“‘ straight.’’ England has directly or indirectly 
furnished almost every idea given the schools upon political economy, 
bat we have usually had them revised by an American hand. We 
now have an opportunity to take a great work written by a genius,— 
and France has produced more than her share of geniases along 





/ance maintains peace by the employment of ten million men. 


many lines,—endorsed by leading English economists, and no less 








A Primer of Ethics. 
EGYs. I2mo, Cloth. 126 pages. 
tion price, 40 cents, 

This book, based upon Jacob Abbott’s “ Rollo 
Code of Morals,” long since out of print, treats in 
the most direct and simple manner of truth, obe- 
dience, industry, politeness, conciseness, purity, 
duties at school, at home, to God, etc,; right and 
wrong at home, at school, on the playground, in 
business,— in short, in all the relations of life. 
Each chapter begins by giving the gist of the 
matter in concise form to be memorized, and then 
goes on with a few pages of explanation and illus- 
trative stories, followed with questions. 


Introduc- 


How to Teach Morals. 


By B. B. Com- | 


Duty. A Book for Schools. 
Jutius H. Seetys, D.D., late President of 
Amherst College. 12mo. Cloth. 71 pages. 
Introduction price, 30 cents. 


In this little book the author has gone over the | 


whole domain of duty,—both to oneself and to 
otbers,—in a way that is thorough and at the same 
time within the comprehension of a child. The 
book is simple without being superficial, compact 
| yet comprehensive, and though designed for an 
| early grade of school-life, can be profitably used 
with more advanced classes. The author's reputa- 
| tion guarantees the remarkable excellence of the 
| work, 





Sent to Teachers, postpaid, on receipt of the introduction prices given above, 


GINN & CO, Publishers, ... 


in the School. 


By Rev.| Ethics for Young People. By C. 





C. Everett, D. D., professor of Theology in 
Harvard University. 12mo, Cloth, iv., 185 
pages. Introduction price, 50 cents. 

This little work is designed to aid in the form- 
ation of character. It treats of duties to one’s self, 
of duties to others, and of helps and hindrances in 
right doing. It seeks to do this not by common- 


place moralizing, but by stimulating the thought 
and imagination. It may be used by pupils 12 years 
old and upwards. Where children are too young 
to use the book themselves, it will serve as a great 
aid to the teacher by suggesting a systematic and 
logical line of work, and the subject matter will 
| furnish excellent material for each lesson. 


. Boston, New York, and Chicago, 
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an American economist than Prof. J. B. Clark of Northam 
Like much, indeed, we may say most, French work, ite lesding 
characteristic is ite a not often remarked in 
speaking of works on political economy. Whatever may be said 
regarding its inflaence upon us as an authority, it will be a grand 
= for = one conra ee of economics to know the positions 
of this work, which are not only ve, but i 
freahness and vivacity. pers sme teere oy 
Epucation AND Herepity. A Study of Sociology. B 

Jean Marie Gayau. New York: Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

The Ga ae a 

e title gives very little idea of what this book is, and yet no 

title, perbaps, would be more significant. It is not Np adel of 
the relation of education to heredity, but is, almost wholly, devoted 
to education,—to the school, its methods and opportanities. At the 
same time it deals with education as though focused to strengthen 
the child wherein he is well-born, and to rectify those things 
wherein an ome toga 

It is unlike other educational works in man ards; it is 
work of a genius, and not of a teacher or of 8 phticangine. The 
author lost his health at twenty and died at thirty-three. As an 
invalid far from home in search of health, he gave to the world 
three sociological studies on art, religion, and education, this book 
being the last. It is written from the standpoint of a sociologist 
who placed great emphasis upon physical and moral education, and 
his criticisms and suggestions are based upon his loyalty to these 
two phases of education. 


THE Wortp anv Its Peorte. Book IV., “Our Amer- 
ican Neighbors.” By Fanny E.Coe. Edited by Larkin Danton, 
LL.D. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 324 pp., 7} x 5. 
Price, 60 cents. 

We are glad that Dr. Dunton and his publishers have the cour- 
age to trust their readers to see that this is a geographical reader, 
without telling them so. 

It was a happy thonght on the part of the editor and publishers 
at this time, to bring out a work which places discriminating emphasis 
upon American nations and people other than ourown. There has 
never before been a time in our history when American interest 
was directed to other American communities, but al! signs tend to 
show that the boys in the American schools to-day will find it more 
profitable to be acquainted with their American neighbors than 


with many sections of our land, more, certainly, than with any other 80 


part of the world. Every teacher in America would find it more 
for his advantage to read this book from cover to cover, than to 
read any story, poem, or literary essay published this year. 
Scareely a teacher knows aught of the condition of affairs in a single 
South American state, and in every school district are to be found 
people anxious for immediate enlightenment regarding these coun- 
tries. With a careful reading of this book, no teacher need hesi- 
tate to enter into a general conversation regarding any American 
state. Certainly no child should be allowed to graduate with any 
less knowledge of these countries than is here given. 


THE EssEnTIALS OF GroaRApay FoR 1891-2. By Gil- 
man C. Fisher, Superintendent of Schools, Maskegon, Mich. 
Seventh Annual Pablication. Boston: New England Pub. Co. 
9x 6, pp. 96. Price, 50 cents. 

It was a happy thought when, eight years ago, Mr. Fisher de- 
cided to give the schools, annually; the essentials of geography 
brought down to date, together with the geographical news of the 





year, and each year the value of the book has been increased and 
its service to the schools more and more appreciated. The fresl.- 
ness of the geographical news is of great value, brought down as it 
is to August, 1891. The production maps are a feature highly ap- 
preciated by the teachers. As the name indicates, the book bas 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Oct. 16-17: Conneeticut State Association; New Haven. 


everything essential in phy with none of the non-essentials, | °t- 22-24: Rhode Island Institute of Instruction; Providence. 
The Canadian situation is fally explained, as is that of fy vom poe | Oct. 22-24: Jefferson County Institute, Montana; Boulder. 
the various countries of South America. The census for 1800 of | Feb. 16-18, ’92: N. E. A.—Department of Supts. ; Brooklyn, N.Y. 


the United States, and of all cities of more than 20,000 inhabit. 
ants, is given, as is that of the Canadian cities; the population of 
every country in the world is tabulated; the railroad statistics of 
the world are also given ; the rulers of the world at this time are here 
named, so that the teacher will find himself ‘‘ up to date’’ on the 
facts specially valuable in school work. 


AN unusual number of choice books are among the 
recent publications of T. Y. Crowell & Co, New York. They in- 
clude tempting volumes of history, biography, and high class fic- 
tion, by the best authors. A new and sumptuous edition of Dickens 
heads the list, followed by Von Sybel’s great work on The Found- 
ing of the German Empire, translated by Prof. Marshall L. Perrin 
of the Boston University. Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s Famous English 
Statesmen, and A Score of Famous Composers, by Nathan Haskell 
Dole, will appeal at once to the many readers who epjoy these capi- 
tal authors, Half a Dizen Girls, The Jo-Boat Boys, An Entire 








Stranger, and several other admirable javeniles are also on the new 
list of this favorite house. 


D. Appueton & Co. announce the following valuable 
educational works among their fall publications: The Courses of 
Study for Schools and Colleges, by William T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education; Applied Psychology and Art 
of Teaching, by J. Baldwin; Laboratory Practice, by Prof. J. P. 
Cooke ; HHerbart’s Psychology, translated by Margaret K. Smith; 
the third volume of Prof. J. B. McMaster’s History of the People 
of the United States ; a new edition of Herbert Spencer’s Essays, 
with additions, in three volumes. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





Radical Wrongs in the Precepts and Practices of Civilized Man; by 
J. Wilson, A.M., Ph.D.; price, $1.00. Newark, N. J.: J. Wilson & 


n 
Exercises in Greek Composition; by F. E Woodruff, A M.; price, 75 
cents—-Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion; edited by Mary Harriott Norris; 
price, 42 cents. Boston, Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

“ Sly and his Neighbors; by Frances Power Cobbe; price, 50 cents—— 
Zay; by Ruth Hay; price, 40 cents——Anton and Antoine; by Rosalie 
Kaufman; price. 50 ceats——Mother Goose’s Christmas Party; by 
Abby Morton Diaz; price, 50 cents——Midshipman Davy; by Willis J. 
Abbott; price, 40 cents——Old Grip, the Crow; by Olive Thorne 
Miller; price, 50 cents——How the Rose found the King’s Daughter; 
by Maude Menefee: price, 40 cents. Chicago: Searle & Gorton. 

Wisdom of the Wise; Selected by Caroline L. Hunt; price, $1.00. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Children’s Primer; by Ellen M. Cyr. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Wanderings in South America; by Charies Waterton, Esq. New 
York: T. Nelson & Sons. 

A Compend of Human Physiology; by Albert P. Brubaker; price, 
$1 00——Experiments arranged for Students in General Chemistry; by| 
ae &. Smith and Henry F. Keller. Philadelphia: P. Blackiston, 

D 0. 

Abraham Lincoln; by Carl Schurz; price, $100. Boston: Houghton 


Giimpses of the Plant World; by Fanny D 





ARKANSAS. 


Professor Parker, formerly of Paris, goes to Lonoke as principal 
Doyne’s first assistant. Principal Mininger has charge at Paris. 

Both the summer normal, at Mt. Nebo and Eareka Springs, had 
excellent sessions. That at Eureka Springs had about 200 teach- 
ers enrolled. The outlook for both is hopeful. 

The Fort Smith schools opened with about 1,700 pupils. The 
teaching force now numbers 45, an increase of five over last year. 
The high school has H. B. McCollum as principal, W. R. Rowley 
as teacher of science, Miss Cooney in charge of Latin, and Miss 
Wood of English and history. Very few changes have other- 
wise been made in the corps. Superintendent Holloway 
seems to be universally esteemed as a thorough going schoolman, 
~~ ng labors are very perceptible in the organization of the 
schools. 

W. B. Barnett, principal of the Eareka Springs schools is relieved 
of all teaching, and now devotes his time to supervising. He is 
one of the very best men in the state, ani the board acted wisely in 
thas relieving him of the duties of the schoolroom. 

Prin. Will Edmiston of Van Buren remains another year, much 
to the credit of the board and good of the schools. Owing to the 
crowded condition of the schools and lack of funds, he has had a 
difficult task in grading; but his thorough organizing power has 
brought order out of what appeared to an outsider, at least, next 
to 


Arthur Lee of Russellville is another good schoolman who makes 
few changes. N. P. Gates, Jr., who was in the Springfield (Mo. ) 
High School last year, now has charge of one of the ward schools 
at Little Rock. Of course, Superintendent Rightsell is at the helm 
at the capital, and everything is in good condition. 

The establishment of a three months’ normal in each congres- 
sional district promises to be a better measure than the letter of 
the law seemed to indicate. The weakness of the law was the in- 
sufficiency of the appropriation, and the consequent inability of the 
state superintendent to secure efficient conductors. But this trouble 
promises to disappear, since in moet, if not in all cases, bids in shape 
of donations will afford ample means to conduct the schools as they 
should be. Superiatendent Shinn is fall of fraitful resources, and 
is bending all his energies to build up the schools of the state. 

MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, EGBERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven. 

Pres. James B. Angell of the State University returned about the 
middle of September from his trip to Europe. After attending the 
meeting of the International Congregational Congress in London, 
to which he was a delegate, he spent the time abroad in Germany. 

Hon. C. A. Gower, who has been for the past eleven years su- 
perintendent of the State Reform School for Boys at Lansing, will 
retire from the management of the school in October and will en- 
gage in business. His administration marks a wonderfully success- 
ful period in the development of this institution. 

Miss Mary, daughter of Henry N. French, superintendent of 
Kalamazoo schools, was married on the evening of Sept. 16, to 





Mifflin & co. 
Bergen——Augustus 
Jones Jr. & Othr Stories. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Horace G. Hains of the same city. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Important New Educational Works. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


For study and reference both by students and by the general public. 
University Extension is in the union of scientific with po 


butions to the literature of their subjects. 


aay AN THE USE AND ABUSE OF. By Dr. W. CuNNINGHAM. Trinity 


Cambridge. 
Gagne in its relation to social progress. 
ity. horough and practical. 
Problems. Practical Questions, Personal Duty. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE. By ALFRED CALDECOTT, 


College, Cambridge. With Maps and Diagrams. 


The diffusion of European civilization is the subject; a bird’s eye view of the British colo 


izes the element of personal responsibil | 
cog cmeten enter the bande: Bosial | function and historic accomplishment, is covered in Prof. BALDWIN BROWN’S 


Clear, interesting, popular d 





exhaustive manual. 


Aesthetics 
St. Andrews. 


Published simultaneously both in England and America. 
pular treatment, and of simplicity with thoroughness. 


MANUALS, 


The success of 
The Manuals will also be contri- 
Bach 12mo. $1.00 net. 


College, | THE FINE ARTS. By G. BALDWIN BRowy, Professor of Fine Arts in the University of 
Edinburgh, With illustrations. 
Tbe whole field of the fine arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture,—their philosophy, 


compact but 


St. John’s| THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL; Being the Outlines of the History of 
By WILLIAM KNIGHT, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 


Traces the sequence of opinion in each country as expressed in its literature and its art 


nics . trem Thea origin Ustll Ge pepecas, with & summary of ee weal nonnene raed | works, apd shows how doctrines of art are based upon theories of beauty and how these 


which bave occurred, and a careful examination of questions, economical, commercial, an 


Political, which now affect the co lonies. 


' theories often have their roots in the customs of society itself. 


Animal Life, Ethics, Daily Life of Greeks and Romans, French Literature, Nature, English Literature, Shakespeare and his Predecessors in English Drama, French Revolution, Logic, 
Astronomy, English Poets, Botany, History of Education, Physiology of the Senses, Jacobean Poets, India, The Novel, Geology, Psychology, Mechanics, Political Economy, and 
Comparative Religion, are volumes in preparation by Professors Thompson, Minto, Brooke, Stuart, Seth, Gosse, Lyall, and others. 


“THE GREAT EDUCATORS SERIES” (in Press). 


ARISTOTLE; AND 
DAVIDSON, M.A.. 


ALCUIN; AND THE RISE OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. By AnpREw F. | LOY 


West, Ph D., Professor in Princeton University. 


THE ANCIENT EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. By Tuomas | ABE 
LL.D. 


LARD; AND THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTORY OF UNIVERSITIES. 
By JULES GABRIEL COMPAYRE of France. 

OLA; AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE JESUITS. By Rev. 
THOMAS HUGHES, 8.J., of Detroit. 


All by recognized autborities in Pedagogy. The Series edited by Prof. NIcHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER of Columbia College. Each 1 vol., 12mo, $1.00 net. Other volumes on Pestalozzi, 


Froebel, Horace Mann, Rousseau, Herbart, and on Thomas Arnold are in preparation. 
In addition to the above great educational undertakings several specia) text-books, by distinguished scholars in various departments of higher education, are now ready. viz: 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Prof. BARRETT WENDFLL of Harvard. 
f the subject and treats fundamentally, originally, and with lively | 
tatu, aa writing Engiish. Above all practical, and chiefly distinguished by its 


value to the student. 


ONTENTS: I. Elements and Qualities of Style in General.—1I. Words —III Sen- 
Pat, —I1V. Paragraphs. — V. Whole Compositions.— VI. Ulearness.— VII. Force. — 


VIII. Elegance. 


THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. By F. M4x MULLER, Oxford. Revised Edition. 


2 vols. $600 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. G. T. Lapp, 
9 
ale. $2.00. JOHNSTON’S THE UNITED STATES: ITS HISTORY 


ter Privileges of Examination 
these and many other distinguishe 
books promptly supplied, Specia 


, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates to I t 
d text-books in all departments of education sent free. 


1 facilities for procuring such as are rare or scarce. 


Revised. Cr. 8 vo. $2.00. 
A revised 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Fdition. $2 50 


AND CONSTITUTION. 
history of the United states, but one of the best of all Histories.’ 


RAP’S CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 
NATURE AND MAN IN AMERICA. By Prof. SHALER of Harvard, 12mo, $1.50. 
By THEODORE D. 


12mo. $1.00, 


12mo, $150. PROF. J. K. HOSMER’S SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. 


and greatly enlarged edition of 
8 vo. $2.50 


WooLsEy, late of Yale. Revised 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Prof. A L. PERRY, Williams. $2.00. 


“Not only the best compact 


nstructors, to Libraries, and to the Trade, furnished on application. Fu'l Descriptive Catalogue of 
Also Miscellaneous Catalogue of American and Foreign Publications. All current 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 743-745 Broadway, N. Y, City, 
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Milton E. Osborn, for several years 
Rapids, district No. 15, has charge o: 
for the present year. , P 

Supt. O D. Thompson begins bis sixteenth year in charge of the 
schools of Romeo; Supt. W. S. Perry, his twenty-second year at 
Ann Arbor; and Sopt. J. G. Plowman, his twenty-second year at 
White Pigeon. j ; 

The report of the Ann Arbor High School, recently published, 
shows av enrollment last year of 698 pupils. So large a portion of 
these were non-resident as to make the income from tuitions amount 
to over $7,000. ; 

Prof, Eugene Davenport of the State Agricultural College has 
been tendered the position of an Agricultural College at St. Paul, 
Brazil, at a salary of $6,000 per annum, together with residence 
and living expenses. He will accept, and thus the state’s loss will 
become the great gain of another institution. 

W. P. Bowen, assistant in mathematics at the State Normal, 
goes to the State University of Nebraska as director of the gymna- 
sium and teacher of physical culture. 


GEORGIA, 


Edwin E. Ashley, who has just become superintendent of the 
Troy (N. Y.) schools, taught for many years in Savannab, Macon, 
and Colambus. He has been engaged in school work more recently 
in the West and New York State. 


MARYLAND, 

Dr. Mary V. Mitchell of Media, Pa., has been appointed profes- 
sor of physical calture in the Woman’s College of Baltimore. Be- 
fore assuming her new position, Dr. Mitchell will go to Europe to 
study the best methods there. The Media Record says: ‘‘ Since 
her advent in this borough some six years ago, Dr. Mitchell has 
acquired a large and lucrative practice, and her departure to an- 
other and higher sphere will cause many sincere regrets among her 
numerous clientage.’’ 


rincipal of schools in Grand 
f the schools of Spring Lake 


—~— 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Professor Karl P. Harrington of Wesleyan University, Conn., 
has been elected professor of Latin of the University of North Car- 
olina, to fill a vacancy made by the election of Prof. George T. 
Winston to the presidency of this institution, The heirs of the late 
Paul C. Cameron, for many years trustee of the university, have 
established ten Cameron echolarships at the university, in memory 
of Mr, Cameron, 


NEW JERSEY. 


Trenton has added a course in practical bookkeeping, extending 
over two years, to the high school curricalam. The course is sim- 
ilar to that pursued in the ordinary business colleges. 

Lottie G. Johnson has been elected instructor in music for the 
Trenton schools. 

There have been many changes in the New Brusewick schools. 
William Armstrong of Roselle takes charge of the public schools, 
and Geo. A. Ryan of Leavenworth, Kans., becomes principal of 


the high school. There have been many changes in the high school 
curriculum. It has been decided to abolish the study of Greek and 
astronomy, and also to minimize the time spent on botany and 
chemistry. The work in arithmetic, bookkeeping, and grammar 
will be enlarged. 

NEW YORK. 

The New York City Board of Education has imposed a penalty 
of the forfeitare of ten days’ pay on Mrs. H. L. Wood of the girls’ 
department, Grammar 54, for striking one of her pupils contrary 
to the rule prohibiting corporal punishment. . : : 

Miss D. L Aikin and Miss Belle Moore have resigned their posi- 
tions in the Rochester schools. 

Prof. Charles O. Dewey of Englewood, N. J., has been elected 
principal of the high school in Binghampton, N. Y 

NEBRASKA. 

O. A. Thomas of Iowa becomes superintendent of schools at 
Cambridge. 

State Supt. A. K. Govdy has settled the trouble over the Shel- 
ton High School, whose district lies partly in Buffalo and partly in 
Hall Counties. He declares that a retiring board has no power to 
make contracts in advance, and that the cfficials of the two coun- 
ties have eqaal rights. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 


It ia to be regretted that the chroniclers of educational news 
have so many changes to report every summer. These pericdical 
changes result in little good to anybody; the children become inno- 
j cent victims ; the teachers pitiful itinerants ; and the directors gailty 
derelicts. ‘‘ Rotation in office’’in its palmiest days never did so 
much irreparable harm in the civil service of America or England 
as these annual changes of teachers do in the school service. 
In central Pennsylvania changes were made in the following high 
schools: Bedford, Everett, Hollidayabarg, Philipsburg, Mt. Union, 
Orbisonia, Tyrone, Alexandria, and ia a number of the ward 
principalships of Altoona, Professor Hamilton of Easton, while 
attending the State Association at Bedford, made such a favor- 
able impression on the School Board of that town that they gave 
him a call to the principalsbip. Professor Sheeder, formerly 
principal at Philipsbarg, will be one of the ward principals of 
Mountain City. (©. E. Kauffman of Mt. Union received a well- 
merited promotion in his election to the first assistant’s place in 
the Tyrone High School. Mr. Cooper of Mifflin County takes 
his place. Me. Gratz of Reading comes to Orbisonia, Hantingdon 
|County. A very laudable effort was made in the Jittle borough of 
| Ale xandria, of the same countv, to secure a high school teacher 
| who is able to teach Latin and Greek. Though the town has only 
four schools, yet the people are willing to tax themselves to give 
| their children a classical education. Whether these people are 
correct in their interpretation of the purpose of our common school 
| system or not, they certainly give evidence of a degree of liberality 
in educational thought that ought to make many school directors 








hide their heads in shame. The Huntingdon High School is in 
charge of Prof. E. M. Allen of Lancaster. 

Quite a number of first class men, all graduates of the Normal 
College at Huntingdon, have received important appointinents in 
Louisiana at salaries ranging from $75 to $150a month. These 
were accared for them through the efforts of Prof. M. G. Brum- 
baugh, who has done institute work in that state for three succes. 
sive years. By the way, Professor Brumbaugh, after the institute 
season in Pennsylvania, will go to Harvard for a post graduate 
course. 

Pennsylvania has two new college presidents this year,—at La- 
fayette and at Swarthmore. Dr. Warfield succeeds Dr. Knox at 
the former; Dr. DeGarmo, Dr. Magill, at the latter. Both are 
young men and from the West; they are therefore twice-armed 
with push, vigor, and energy. Dr. Warfield had no sooner made 
his introductory address than he suspended two aa % 4 
hazing. » & & 

The Lebanon board has realized ten dollars from old iron 
gathered at the different school buildings. 

J. W. Moyer of Williamsport has been elected vice-principal in 
the north ast branch manual training school. He will have charge 
of the English literature. 

The Philadelphia board has voted to require teachers absent on 
account of sickness to pay their substitutes one four-hundredth of 
their ealariee. Im case of absence from other causes, one three- 
hundredth is to be paid to the substitute. Teachers will hereafter 
be requested to be at the school building fifteen minutes before the 
hour for opening. 

Pittsburg is to open a school kitchen and a sloyd school this fall 
as adjuncts to the public school system. Miss Elin Esselius will 
have charge of the sloyd work. 

New teachers in the Pittsburg schools are Robert McChesney, 
Ida P. Maddock, and Miss Marshall. 


TENNESSEE, 


Nashville is discussing the advisability of allowing the proceed- 
ings of the board of education to be made public, 


WISCONSIN, 


Arthor A. Upham of the Whitewater Normal School was the 
leading speaker at the reunion of the alamni of the Hitchcock free 
high school, Brimfield, Mass , Aug. 20. 

The school for the deaf at Delavan was saved from burning on 
the 10th inst. 

The normal echool building at Whitewater has been so thoroughly 
repaired that the effects of the fire of last spring are not noticeable. 
The new addition, designed for a gymnasium and classrooms, is 
well under way, and will be ready for occupancy in a few months, 

A project is on foot for the establishment of an academy in some 
one of the northern counties of the state. 

A circular from the state superintendent's office states that Prof. 
Z. H. Clark has accepted the position of supervisor of free high 





schools, and will enter upon the duties of the office at once. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD, 


for lecturers, teachers, students, clergymen, law- 
yers, and brain-workers generally, 


THE AMERICAN Book Company, New York, 
has on hand for publication during the coming 
year Virgil’s .Eneid, by W. R. Harper, Ph.D, 


specialty. 


Mr. H. E. Houtt’s NORMAL CLASSES in Vocal 


Harmony, for Teachers and Singers, wit reopen 
Sarorpay, Ocober 10ih (10 a m.), at 160 Boylston Street, Room 3. 
classes Turspays at 7 o'clock. Private lessons and instructing of quartets a 


For further information address Mrs. H. E. Hotz, 


Lexington, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


A Scholarship in one of the best fitting schools in 
this country; terms low, including board, tuition, 
washing, etc. For full particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Room 5, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WREATH or GEMS. 


The greatest School Song Book ever published. 
144 pages. Postpaid, 25 cents. 


Evening 





Secretary, at 





and F. J. Miller; Cicero’s Ovations; Supple- 
mentary Reading in Latin; Latin Prose Composi- 
tion; An Inductive Greek Primer; Xenophon's 
Anabasis ; Homer's Iliad; Supplementary Greek 
Readings and Greek Prose. These works will 
form part of the Harper Series of Latin and 
Greek textbooks on the inductive method. 

Other works in active preparation are Cathcart’s | 
Literary Reader; A Manual of English Litera- 
ture. It will contain extended chapters on the 
different periods of English literature. Odatline 
suggestions of literary and critical study of the 


selections from various authors. A large number 
of beantifully executed portrails, specially drawn 
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Dr. Holmes's Works. 

New Riverside Edition, the Prose Works in 
ten volumes, 
revised by Dr. Holmes, many of the prose 
volumes supplied with new prefaces and 
indexes, the poems annotated. With sev- 
eral portraits. 


Houghton, Mifflin « Co’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


B 
Poems in three, all carefully 


etc. 


Joseph Hardy Neesima. 


ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARpy, author 
of “But Yet a Woman,” “ Passe Rose,” 
With portraits of Mr. 
Hon. Alpheus Hardy. Crown 8vo, $2 00. 
This account of one of the most famous Japan- 
ese of modern times is deeply interesting. 


SONGS AND GLEES. 


s of new and sparkling Music; only 15 cents. 
Special discount for introduction to Schools, etc., etc. 


J. H. KURZENKNABE & SON, Harrisburg, Pa. 


NE, Bureau of Education 


During the last month [from Aug. 
8 to Sept. 8) has secured postions 
for its members paying them Thirty 
Thousand Dollars [$30,900] in sala- 
ries, and still School Officers con- 








Neesima and 


His 





and engraved for this work. Besides a valuable 
manual, it will be a choice specimen of the book- 
maker’s art; Elements of Physical Culture, by 
Miss R. Ella Mirris, Des Moines, Ia. ; new edition 
of Webster’s Common School Dictionary and Web- 
ster’s High School Dictionary ; a revision of Gray’s 
Field, Forest, and Garden Botany, which forms 
Part II. of Gray’s School and Field Book of 
Botany 
was revised last year, the revision of the entire 
work will be completed when the revised Part II. 
is published. 


FOUR HUNDRED MILES AS THE 
CROW FLIES 


Is the distance covered in a single night by the 
Limited Express trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
& St. Paul Railway between Chicago and the 
Twin Cities of the Northwest — St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 

These trains are vestibuled, electric lighted and 
steam heated, with the finest Dining aud Sleeping 
Car Service in the world. 

The Electric reading light in each berth is the 
successful novelty of this progressive age, and is 
highly appreciated by all regular patrons of this 
line. We wish others to know its merits, as the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway is the| 
only line in West enjoying the exclusive use of 
this patent. | 
SOLID TRAINS TO OMAHA. 


Vestibuled, electric lighted and steam heated, 
with the finest Dining, Sleeping, and Reclining 
Chair Car Service in the world, via the “ Chicago | 
& Omaha Shert Line,’’ of the Chicago, Milwaukee | 
& St. Paal Railway. Double daily train service, 
with no transfer at Council Bloffs as heretofore, | 
Apply to nearest coupon ticket ageut for tickets| 
and further information, or address Charles A. 








Brown, New Englasd Passenger Agent, Chicago, |: 


Milwavkee & St. Pau] Railsvad, 210 Washington 
Street, Boston, Marr, 


As Part I. Gray's Lessons in Botany | = 


Abraham Lincoln. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
With a new steel portrait. 

The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table. 

The Poet at the Breakfast-Table. 

Over the Teacups. With an etched 
portrait. 

Each crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


By CARL SCHURZ. With a fine new por- 

trait of Lincoln. 16mo, $1.00. 

Mr. Schurz portrays Lincoln’s career and char- 
acter with remarkable fairness and wisdom, and 
justifies the admiring love with which his memory 
is cherished. 


Letters of Lydia Maria Child. 


With a Biographical Introduction by J. G. 
WHITTIER, an Appendix by WENDELL 
PHILLIPS, and a Portrait. Mew Edition. 
16mo, $1.25. 





a» Sur sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of prite. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


education in America, his contribution to the 
wonderful transformation of Japan, and the light 
thrown on that unique country by his letters, ren- 
der the book peculiarly valuable and engaging. 


The House of Martha. 


A Novel. By FRANK R. STOCKTON, au- 

thor of ‘‘ Rudder Grange,” etc. $1.25. 

“The House of Martha” is a sisterhood de 
voted to celibacy, religion, and charity. A man 
falls desperately in love with one of the “ Sisters,” 
and proposes to havea ‘* Brotherhood.” Those 
who have read Mr. Stockton’s novels, can guess 
how interesting this is, 


Geodesy. 


Vol. IV. in the Riverside Science Series. 
By J. Howarp Gore, B.S., Ph.D., Profes- 
sor of Mathematics in Columbia Univer- 
Sity. $1.25. 
_A bock of equal value and interest, giving a 
history of experiments and modes of de termining 


any the shape and measurements of the 
earth. 


| Tuition free. 








THE KIRKWOOD SEWING SYSTEM, 


For Public School Use. 

| 

The ‘* School Sewing Practice Cloth” is used and | 
approved in Iudustrial Schools, from Maine to ant Cs 


fornia. The “Sewing Primer” has become a stand- 
ard text-book, Send for circulars 
Miies 1... 3, KTRKWOOD, 
125 St. Marks Place, NEW YORK. 


| 
| 
Foot Power 


Barnes’ Machinery. 


Lathes for wood and | 
metal work. Seroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for ure in /ndustriai 
and Manual Trainiag 
Schools. (> Specia! 
prices to Educational Institutions. | 

Caialogue and Price L st free by mail 

W F.& JOHN BARNES CO 

049 RUBY STREET, RYCKFORD, ILL, 





tinne to come for more Teachers 
of every grade and from every- 
where. HIRAM ORCUTT, Mgr. 

















ey: ducational /nstitutions. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING CLASS 


Chauncy Hall School, 
(5693 Boylston St., Boston,) 


Under charge of Miss Lucy WHEELOCK, will re- 
open October 12 8t 








MICHICAN MINING SCHOOL. 
A State School of Mining Engineering, located in the 
heart of the Lake Soperior mining region, giving practi 
cal instruction in Drawing. Blue-printing, Mechanics, 
Mechanism, Properties of Materials, Graphical Statics, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Shop-practice, 
Analytical and Technical Chemistry, Assaying, Ore 
Dressing. Metallurgy, Plane, Railroad and Mine Survey- 
mg. Hydraulics, Mining, Mineralogy, Petrography, Gen- 
eral, Economic, and Field Geology, ete. fins Summer 
Schools in Surveying, Shop Practice, and Field Geology. 
Laboratories, Shops and Stamp Mill well equipped. 
For Ca alogues apply to the Director, 
Houghton, Mich. 8t 

for 


New York College £3: Training of Teachers 
9 University Place, N. Y. 


Postgraduate Courses, Elective System, Scholarships 
WALTER L,. HERVEY, Acting President. 


— —— —— 











ERMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt- 

A first-class boarding schog]) for both sexes. 
Delightful location, seven ‘lar é buildings, two labora- 
tories, gymnasium, military drill, Four yeare courses 
Prepares for any college. New music course of threg 
years Thirteen teachers New library goingup. Home 
lite, helpful and healthful. Zhe Lest school for your boy 
and girl, Address the Principal, le 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
N, BE, A. Cc. P. RB 
The New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools will hold its sixth annual 
meeting in Harvard Hall, at Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
16 and 17, 1891. The president and fellows of 
Harvard College will entertain the Association at 
ae oa on the 16th and at luncheon on the 17th. 


rogram : 

Friday Afternoon —‘‘ The Practicability of 
Abridging the Course Preparatory for College,”’ 
by Mr. Frank A. Hill, head master of the Cam- 
bridge Eoglish High School. Discussion opened 
by Pres. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard University. 

Friday Evening—‘‘The Ontlook in Higher 
Education,’ by Pres. G. Stanley Hall! of Clark 
University. 

Saturday Morning—Business Meeting. ‘‘ Nat- 
ural Science as a Requisite for Admission to Col- 
lege,” by Prof. Samuel F. Clarke of Williams 
College. Discussion opened by Dr. William Gal- 
lagher, principal of Williston Seminary. 


MAINE, 


A new departure in the line of education was 
introduced into the high school at Waldo at the 
beginning of the present term. A reading table 
is placed in the schoolroom, upon which may be 
found the leading newepapers of the state, maga- 
zines, biographies, etc. The scholars have access 
to these papers for half an hour before school and 
at noon time each day. From time to time arti- 
cles are selected for supplementary reading in 
class. The design was not that these should take 
the place of school textbooks, but to create a taste 
and habit for reading standard literature of a 
better character than that which falls into the 
hands of many of our boys and girls. Quite a 
number of publishers have generously contributed 
papers and magazines. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
St. Paul’s School at Concord opened with 312 


pupils. 

Supt. Fred Gowing has been elected president, 
and Mies C. J. McKean treasurer, of the Nashua 
Teachers’ Club. 

Two hundred and sixty-five scholars at Phillips 
Exeter Academy represent thirty-two states and 
territories and one foreign country. 

At the Nashua High School a room has been 
fitted up with carpenter's benches and tools for 
the use of the Per’ $5 in the physical science classes. 

Colby Academy at New London opens with 
eighty pupils. 

The new academy at Meriden will be ready for 
occupancy by the winter term. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Chicopee’s new high school building will be 
dedicated during the present month. Superin- 
tendent Perkins has arranged for excellent dedi- 
catory exercises. 

The board of managers has unanimously voted 
to hold a second session of the Falmouth Iastitute 
during the summer of 1892. From an educa- 
tional, social, and financial point of view the first 
session of the school has proved very successfal. 
Some 78 persons from all parts of the country re- 
ceived diplomas. 

Prof. ci H. Pillsbury of Smith College, formerly 
of the Springfield High School, has declined a very 
urgent cffer of the presidency of Willamette Uni- 
versity at Salem, Or. 

The following Act has been passed by the last 
legislature : 

CHAPTER 361. 

An Act raising the compulsory school age to fifteen 
years in cities and towns where opportunity is 
given for industrial education. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in general court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, as follows : 

SECTION 1. In every city and town where op- 
portunity is furnished, in connection with the regu- 
lar work of the public schools, for gratuitous in- 
struction in the use of tools or in manual training, 
or for industrial education in any form, every per- 
son having under his control a child between the 
ages of eight and fifteen years shall cause such 
child to attend the public schools during the same 
number of weeks in each school year durivg 
which attendance is now by law required in the 
case of children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, and subject to the same exceptions ; 
and for neglect of such daty the person offending 
shall be liable to the same forfeiture, to be en- 
forced in the same manner and subject to the same 
exceptions as now provided by law in case of 
neglect to require the attendance of a child be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen years. 

Sect. 2. This act shall take effect upon the 
first day of August in the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-one. 

Approved May 28, 1891. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket is rejoicing in the possession of a 
new $35,000 grammar school which has jast been 
dedicated. 

Woonsocket is quite troubled about school ac- 








LIGHT HEARTS AND PLENTY MONEY. 


I have jast completed my first week’s work with 
my Plating Machine, and have $42 profit as a re- 
ward. Iam charmed with the basiness; the work 
is easy and profits large. I bought my Plater 
from Lake Electric Co, Zanesville, Ohio, for $3 00, 
and I feel confident if people only knew how cheaply 
pom would get a Piater and how much money they 
could make with ii, we would see many happy homes, 
where penury now exists. It is surprising the 
amount of table-ware and jewelry people want 
Plated, and if persons now idle would send to the 
above address and get a circular, and go to work, 
they would soon have light hearts and plenty money. 

MRS. J. OC. NOBLE. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Gheepes 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
i. ET. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
















commodatione. There are 537 more pupils this 
year than last. The registration cor 2,180. 
One room has 86 pupils to 56 desks, and another 
85 pupils to 55 desks. One building has 216 pu- 
pils and 160 desks. The high school registration 
bas increased from 114 to 149. 

_ The Westerly High School has as i's new prin- 
cipal Prof. E. H. Rice from Leominster, Mase. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Mise May H. Billings, a graduate of the Mystic 
Valley Institute, has been engaged to teach the 
fall term at North Stonington. 

Bristol will have a new high school building 
ready for occupancy in a few weeks. 

Walter Watson of Middletown has been engaged 
for a privcipal’s position at Bristol. 

_ A new preparatory school for Yale is to be estab- 
lished next year at Lakeville. It is to be in a cer- 
tain sense an annex to the university. The land 
for the site of the institation has been given by 
Mrs. M. H. Hotchkiss. She has endowed the in- 
stitution with some $75 000, and the work of 
building will be begun this fall. Professor Wheeler 
of Yale bas the active charge of the work. 

Miss Mary 0. Harris will be the teacher of 
French in the high school at Manchester the com- 
ing year. 





THE Krirkwoop SEWING SysTeM, adver- 
tised in our colamne, hails from the Wilson Indus- 
trial school of New York City, which has so wide 
a celebrity for its practical methods of teaching 
girls in domestic lines. In this institution the 
system was developed ina practical way by the 
inventor, and the plan conceived which practically 
adapts it to public school work. Any teacher 
who knows how to teach and how to sew, can ure 
it successfally. The ‘' Practice Cloth’? embodies 
all the stitches used in plain sewing. The system 
is simple, progressive, and complete. 

Before the advent of the Practice Cloth the 
Sewing Primer had made a place for itself, and it 
is now universally used in the sewing schools of the 
country, and by means of the ‘‘ School System 
Sewing Box,’’ its simple lessons have been carried 
over the seas to many missionary schools, which 
have rejoiced in its use. The needle is a good 
weapon to put in the hands of girls. It wages an 
effective and happy warfare against idleness and 
sloth, and the train of ills which naturally follow. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, 743-745 Broad. 
way, New York City, have issued a Descriptive 
Catalogue of Textbooks of great value to the teacher 


and student. We are authorized to announce that 
copies of books contained in this catalogue will be 
supplied to teachers for examination or introduc- 
tion, at special net rates. The textbooks described 
in this admirably arranged catalogue are not of 
the class so often freely distributed. All that can 
be desired, however, in the way of inspection, is 
secured to instructors who avail themselves of ex- 
amination terms; for these permit the return of a 
book not adopted or desired at the} reduced rate, 
and make the specimen copy free in case a reason- 
able number are introduced. Particular attention 
is called to the fact that the books contained in 
this catalogue are only such as are in practical use 
for purposes of instruction. Correspondence re- 
garding introduction and special prices is solicited. 
Recent and forthcoming additions to this catalogue 
will be found described in the opening pages. 
Professors, school officers, and teachers are kindly 
requested to send their reports or catalogues. All 
communications should be addressed to Charles 
Secribner’s Sons, publishers, importers, and book- 
sellers, 7{3-745 Broadway, New York City. 


THERE is more Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put together, and 
until the last few years was supposed to be incura- 
ble. Fer a great many years doctors pronounced 
it a local disease, and prescribed local remedies, 
and by constantly failing to cure with local treat 
ment, pronounced it incurable. Science has proven 
Catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and therefore 
requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrb 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Uo, Toledo, 
Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the market, 
It is taken internally in doses from 10 drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. They offer one 
hundred dollars for any case it fails to cure. Send 
for circulars and testimonials. Address 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


Sold by Druggists, 75 cents. 


WEEKLY FEAST 


FOR 


Enthusiastic Teachers. 


Don’t put off trying early in the year GROW’'S 
GAMES on “ Cities,” ‘‘ Countries and Islands” 
* Mountains and Lakes,” “ Rivers,” ‘Civil War,”’ 
and “ Animals.” By so doing you doing you will 
arouse lasting interest in these subjects and bring 
comfort and delight to both teacher and pupil. 
They are endorsed by the best educators Price, 


50 ets.; $240 for entire set. Published by 
C. R. GROW & CO., 


St. Paul, Minn., or Winona, Minn. 
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100 SONGS for a2 cent stamp. Hous & Yours, Cavts, & 


Are You Satisfied with Your 
Mental Habits! 

The mistaken notion that education is com- 
pleted with school or college course has done a 
deal of harm. Do you feel dizcourazed with 
your mental habits; do you bewail lost opporta- 
ities? Why not shake off your apathy and begin 
systematic reading? The Chautauqua Circle 
offers you wisely chosen books, a definite plan and 
many sids and suggestions. Begin the ‘“‘ Ameri- 
can Yesr”’ this autumn and study the history, 
government, and literature of your own land 
“The work has been an unbounded pleasure—in 
fact, my only resource,’ writes a Texas momber. 
Write for details to Office C. L. 8. C., Baffalo, 
New York. 
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Conduct as a Fine Art. 
Including in one volume, THE LAws OF 
DaiLty Conbuct, by N. P. GILMAN, au- 
thor of “ Profit Sharing,” and CHARACTER 
BuILpING, by E. P. Jackson, author of 


“A Demigod.” Crown 8 vo, $1.50. (Each 
part bound separately, $1.00. 


A volume of interest and value to teachers and 
parents, as it is an attempt to place instruction in 
practical morals on a scientific basis, 


"4" For sale by all Booksellers, Sent postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





The CENTRAL NATIONAL 


16,000 Common Shares of $25 each, 


The Shares will be Issued as Full 


24,000 Eight Per Cent. Cumulative Pref’d Shares of $25, . w 


First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Cold Bonds, oe GE 
ISSUED BY 


Messrs. A. B. TURNER & BRO., 89 State St., Boston, 


BANK, Boston, 


Messrs. R. J. DEAN & CO., 302 Greenwich St., New York. 


WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


$600,000 
400,000 
500,000 


THE 


CONSOLIDATED 
Fibre Board and Leatheroid Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Maine. 


Paid and Non-Assessable. 


Stockholders will not be Subject to Personal Liability. 





This Company will acquire the business 
and assets as going concerns of the Mousam 
Manufacturing Co. and Leatheroid Manufac- 
turing Co,, at Kennebunk and Poland, Me., 
and Boston, Mass; the Towne Manufactur- 


turing Co., at Leominster and Boston; and 
the firm of Clegg & Fisher, at Lawrence and 
Boston. It will have PRACTICAL CON- 
TROL of the Leather Board business in its 
numerous branches, and ENTIRE CON- 
TROL of the patented Leatheroid now exten- 
sively used for insulating material and for the 
manufacture of trunks and sample boxes, 
mill and factory cans and boxes, shoe count- 
ers, and other articles requiring light weight 
strength, and elasticity. 

The books of each of the above-named concerns 
have been examined by Messrs, Hart Bros., Tib 
bets & Co., chartered accountants, London and 
New York, whose report shows : 


SALES FOR THE PAST THREE YEARS. 
Year ending June 80, 1888, . . . « $499,843.61 
Year ending June 30, 1889, . . « » 528,288.22 
Year ending June 30, 1890, . . » « 7il,172.91 


NET PROFITS for the PAST THREE YEARS. 


Year ending June 30, 1888, . . » $128,055.05 
Year ending June 30, 1889, . »« « « 124,791.47 
Year ending June 30, 1890, . . « « 139,861.07 


The last year includes the sales and profits of 
the Towne Manufacturing Co. No deduction has 
been made for depreciation, as the property is in 
the best condition. The saving from joint oper- 
ation will greatly exceed the usual d<preciation 
allowance and the expenses of management. 

The combined assets of the several concerns 
as of June 30, 1890, show real estate, machinery 
and tvols, $461,032.35 3 cash, bills and 
accounts receivable, merchandi:e and sundiies, 
$983.991.563 and the proceeds of S100, 
000 of the securities now offered will be added 
as additional working capital. 

The combined profits from June 30, 1890, to 
the taking over of the properties are estimated at 
$150,000. 

The bonds will be payable in gold; princip1lin 
30 years, interest semi-annually at 5 per cent. but 
redeemable at the option of the Company after 5 
years, on three months’ notice, at § per cent. 
premium. 

The preferred shares will be entitled to divi 
dends in April and Ostober at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum before any dividend can be paid 
on the common stock, and will share pro rata 
with the common stock after the payment of 
dividends upon the latter at the rate of 15 per 
cent. per aanum. 





| Bay State National Bank, Lawrence, Mass. 
‘Leominster National Bank, Leominster, Mass, 


ing Co., at Boston; the Harwood Manufac- 





| Taking the earnings for the year ending June 30, 
| 1890, as a fair basis for calculation, the divisible 
profits amount to ° ° . ‘ $139,861.07 
Five per cent. interest on 
$500,000 bonds, . ‘ 
Right per cent. dividends on 
preferred stock, ® 


$25,000 


48,000 


73,000.00 
$66,861.07 
available for dividends on the common stock or 


over 16 per ceut. 
Subscriptions will be payable : 


Leaving a balance of e ° ° 





10 per cent. on application. 
30 per cent. on allotment, 
60 per cent, in 410 days after allotment. 


The right is reserved to reject any and all 
applications, or to allot to any applicant a propor. 
tion of his subscription, If no allotment is made, 
the application money will be returned, Tem- 
porary receipts will be given and exchanged for 
certificates. 

The vendors and their friends have agreed to 
take and subscribe for over One Million 
Dollars of the securities, and the satisfactory 
management of the new company is assured by 
the retention of the former managers of the 
several concerns, who have agreed to serve as 


DIRECTORS: 


EMERY ANDREWS, President Treasurer 
of the Leatheroid Manufacturing Co, and Pres- 
ident of the Mousam Manufacturing Co.). 


HON. CHARLES H. ALUEN, Vice 


President (President of the Central National 
and Home Savings Banks, Boston). 


HON. HOMER ROGERS (Director of 
the Market National Bank of Brighton, and of 
the Mousam and Leatheroid Cos.). 


HON. J. A. HARWOOD (President of 
the Harwood Manafacturing Co.), 


STEPHEN MOORE, Treasurer (Treas- 


urer of the Mousam and President of the 
Leatheroid Manufacturing Co.). 


JAMES C FISHER (Clegg & Fisher, 


Lawrence, Mass.). 


W. C. COGSWELL, (Counsellor at-Law), 


—_— 


TRUSTEE FOR BONDHOLDERS: 
State Street 
Safe Deposit & Trust Co., 
53 State Street, Boston. 





Prospectuses and Forms for Application 
may be obtained from and Applications made to 
either of the Banks or Bankers named, with 





check to their order for the 10 per cent. deposit. 


Subscriptions will also be received by 


Ocean National Bank, Kennebunk, Me. 
Shoe & Leather National Bank, Auburn, Me, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Educational Review for October is a strong 
number. Prof. James M. Blodgett, Special Agen; 
of the Census for Statistics of Education, begins 
the interpretation of Educational Statistics of 
the Eleventh Census; President Francis A. Wal- 
ker argues for the higher appreciation of schools 
of technology; Prof. Herbert B. Adams traces the 
beginnings of University Extension in America; 
John T. Prince of Massachusetts describes some of 
his recent experiences in the German schools. 
Other articles are by Professor Hanus of Harvard, 
Sapt. Aaron Gove of Denver, Dr. Larkin Dunton 
of Boston, and the edicors. Important book re- 
views are by Sir William Dawson of McGill Col- 
lege, Montreal; Prof. S. I. Wheeler of Cornell, 
Prof. Garnett of the University of Virginia, Pro- 
fessor Hyslop and Jackeon of Columbia, Professor 
Sanford of Stanford University, Superintendent 
Calkins of New York, and the editors. This iseue 
also contains the full text of the great English 
act, known as the Elementary Education Act, 
1891, which introduces free education on a large 





scale. Price, $3.00a year. New York: Henry 


are many other entertaining articles, including | 
“The Hawkbit,”’ by Charles G. D. Roberts; | 
‘*Gran’ther Hill’s Patridge,’’ by Rowland E. | 
Robinson: ‘‘ The Ascetic Ideal,’ by Harriet 
Waters Preston and Louise Dodge; ‘*‘ Deep-Sea 
Springs,’ by Edith M. Thomas; “In London with 
Doctor Swift,’ by Henry F. Randolph; ‘‘ The 
Lady of Fort St. John, XIIL-XV., by Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood; ‘* ‘lhe Cave-Dwellers of 
the Confederacy,’’ by David Dodge; ‘*‘ The Equi- 
noctial on the Ipswich Dunes,’’ by Frank Bolles; 
‘*The Bubble,’’ by John B. Tabb; ‘‘ The Late 
Sir John Macdonald,’’ by Martin J. Griffin; ‘‘A 
People Without Law,’’ by James Bradley Thayer ; 
**Tguatius Von Do:linger,’? by E. P. Evans; 
*‘Mr. Howell’s Literary Creed’’; ‘* Comment 
on New Books’’; ‘‘ The Contributors’ Club” ; 
*- Mr. Lowell and the Atlantic.’’ Price, $4.00 a 
year; single numbers, 35 cents. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— Harpers’ Magazine for October opens with the 
first of two papera on ‘‘Cairo in 1890,’’ by Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson. This article is copiously 


illustrated after photographs and from drawings 
by the most accomplished artists. Dr. John C. 








Holt & Company. 


— The Atlantic Monthly for Ostober contains a 
tribute of James Russell Lowell, by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, a poem of rare excellence, voicing the 
public sentiment of grief as well as his personal 
sorrow at the loss of a distinguished friend and fel- 
low poet. Henry Stone writes of General Thomas. 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson contributes 
a very valuable paper on Emily Dickinson’s Let- 
ters. No one who wishes to gain some idea of a 
woman who has of late come s» prominvently before 


Van Dyke contributes an appreciative article ox 
‘The Art Students’ League of New York,’’—re- 
lating its history and describing its methods and 
purposes. Ten illustrations drawn by the pupils 
of the echool accompany the article. Montgomery 
Schuyler’s ‘‘ Glimpses of Western Architecture”’ 
includes his impressions of the architectare of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Frank D. Millet, in ‘‘A 
Courier’s Ride,’’ relates the story of an adventure 
in Bulgaria while serving as war correspondent 
in the Russo-Turkish war of _1877. Walter 
Besant’s paper on London describes the life of the 





the public can afford to miss the paper. There 


common people in the Plantagenet period. Iz is 


appropriately illustrated from drawings by Harry 
Fenn and H. D. Nichols. Other important arti- 
cles are the “ Letters of Charles Dickens to Wilkie 
Collins,’ edited by Laurence Hutton, and one on 
‘© Common-Sense in Surgery,”’ written by Helen 
H. Gardener. The fiction of the number inclades 
the continuation of George da Maurier’s *‘ Peter 
Ibbetson ’’; the conclusion of Mr. Howell’s ‘‘An 
Imperative Duty”; a short story entitled “A 
Legend of Sonora,’’ by Hildegarde Hawthorne ; 
and ‘‘An Unfinished Story,’”’ by Richard Harding 
Davis. In the Editorial De ents, conducted 
by George William Curtis, William Dean Howells, 
and Charles Dadley Warner, there are discussions, 
as usual, on a variety of entertaining topics relat- 
ing to society, manners, music, art, and literature. 
Price, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


— The Magazine of Art for October has for its 
frontispiece the beautiful picture of Landseer’s 
‘* Shepherd’s Grave.’’ Every lover of dogs will 
prize thie pathetic picture. The opening article is 
on *‘ The ‘* Two Salons,’’ and is from the pen of 
Walter Armstrong. The illustrations are from 
the pictures described, and are capital. The sec- 
ond part of ‘‘ The Dragon of Mythology, Legend. 
and Art,’’ is given. “‘A Waif of Renaissance 
Scalptare,’’ is by Stephen Thompson, which refers 
to the tomb of Barbara Ordelaffi, built A.D. 1466. 
** The Ladies Waldegrave,’’ who are given a full- 
page picture, justify the honor by their beauty and 
grace. The engraving is from Sir Joshua’s famous 
painting. David Cox and Peter De Wint are the 
subjects of an illustrated paper apropos of a vol- 
ume that has just appea'ed devoted to these two 
painters. In the paper on *‘The Romance of 
Art,’’ by Leader Scott, we are told of the happy 
life of the sculptor Ammannati and his wife, the 





poetess Laura, The next paper is on ‘Animal 
Painters, Past and Present,’’ and is illustrated 
with engravings from the works of Landeecer, 
Straub, Rubens, Paul —_ = some ened 

inters. Copious notes bring number to a 
me New York City: Cassell Pablishing Co., 
85 cents a number; $3.50 a year. 


—The Popular Science Monthly for October 
opens with the first of a series of lessons from the 
last United States Census. Mr. W. F. Durfee 
gives the history of ‘‘ The Manufacture of Steel ’’ 
from colonial times to the introduction of the 
Bessemer process. The article is copicusly illus- 
trated. Under the title “ Me in Ednu- 
cation,” Prof. A. E Dolbear traces the necessary 
connection between the new character which buman 
life bas taken on and the rise in scientific educa- 
tion, Prof. G. T. W. Patrick discusses ‘‘ The 
Rivalry of the Higher Senses.’ In ‘* Exercise 
for Elderly People,” Dr. Fernand Lagrange tells 
what sort of exertion should be chosen and what 
avoided by persons who have passed their prime. 
“Life on an Ostrich Farm”’ is described with 
several helpfal pictures. The second paper of 
Prof. Frederick Starr’s notable series on ‘* Dress 
and Adornment”’ is very interesting. Lieut.-Col. 
A. B. Ellis, writing on ‘*‘ Polyandry,’”’ shows how 
the former existence of this practice is indicated by 
the prevalence of marital customs that grows ont 
of it. G. Maspero tells what has been learned, 
from mummies, paintings, and inscriptions, about 
‘* The Dogs of Ancient Egypt.”” The work done 
by *‘ Astronomical Societies and Amateur Astron- 
omers”’ is dealt with by L. Neisten. There isa 
very seasonable article on spiders, —‘‘ The Spin- 
ning Sisterhood,’’ as they are called by the writer, 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller. M. Pierre Bonnier 
treats of ‘‘ Hearing in the Lower Animals,” and 








Title 
The Church of England in Nova Scotia - - 
Come Unto Me - - - 
Exercises in Greek Composition - - 
Scott’s Marmion - . - + 
Wisdom of the Wise - - 
Wanderings in South America - - - 
Abraham Lincoln - - - - - 
puateses of the Plant World 
The Heirs of Bradiey House - - 
The Friendly Five - . - 
The World and Its People - - . 
Margery’s Vacation - - - - 
The Boyhood of John Kent - - - . 
Life of Jonn Kennett Mackenzie - - 
A Score of Famous Composers - - 
Half a Dozen Girls - - - - . 
The Founding of the German Empire by Wm. I. 
The Nationat History of Man - - - . 
Truth Gleams - : . 
Mrs, Maxwe)l’s Affections - . . - 
Recognition after Death - - . . 
The Head of the Firm - . . . - 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





WE ASK the special attention of our reader: to 
the new advertisement of James R. Downs, No. ; 
248 Broadway, New York City, publisher of 
Memory and Thought manuals. The series is to 
consist of six books, four of which are now pub- 
lished, and the fifth will be ready by Oct. 10, 1891. 
No manuals have ever had better testimonials 
from thoughtful people than these books. From 
all parts of the country people of all classes and 
professions commend them after trial of the sys- 
tem they contain. Jesse L. Harlbut, D. D., editor 
of the Sunday Schoo! Journal, and principal of 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, 
says to Mr. Downs: ‘‘I have been working on 
your plan, and have committed to memory five of 
St. Paul’s Epistles, — Ephesians, Phillippians, 
Colossians, First and Second Timothy. All of 
these I can now repeat, and often do repeat. I 
find that I can now commit seven or eight verses 
in less time than two verses would require when I 
began.’’ This is very strong but reliable testi- 
mony. Many write: '‘ The books are worth many 
times the price.’ Ina letter from John K. Hen- 
dricks, attorney-at-law, Smithland, Ky., he writes 
regarding mastery: ‘‘I consider your work the 
Mastery of Memorizing, invaluable to one who de- 
sires thoroughly to cultivate the mind.’’ The re- 
mark of Frank Jarvis, ‘I have never seen a book 
I prize more highly,’’ should interest teachers, he 
being one. 





SPECIAL attention is called to the announce- 
ment of J. H. Karzenknabe & Sons of Harris- 
burg, Pa., who have ready a distinctively Sunday 
School Music Book, which comes filled with spir- 
ited songs and winning words, a fit successor to the 
author’s popular Gates Ajar, and Sowing and 
Reaping, two of the well-known Sunday School 


Some Recent 


| the grammar grades, with the simplest conditions 


‘Publications, 








Author. Publisher. Price. 
Eaton Thomas Whittaker, New York $1 50| 
Whiting v ws es 75 | 
Woodruft Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston 75 | 
Norris oy “ + sé 4: 
Hunt D. Lothrop Co, Boston 1 00 
Waterton T. Nelson & Sons, New York 
Schurz Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 C0 
Bergen Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Douglas 2 “ ki 1 50 
Hupgerford Hunt & Eaton, New York 90 
Coe Silver, Burdett, & Co, Boston 60 
Gittings Cong. & 8 8. Pub. Society, Bost. 1 25 
Allen ni $0 - ag - 1 50 
Bryson F. H Revell, Co, New York 1 50 
Dole T. Y. Crowell & Co, New York 1 50 
Kay i “ “ 1 5 
Von Sybel i ” ~ 2 00 
hinmonth J.B. Lippincott & Co, Phila. 1 00 
Lowry “4 ¥ " 1 00 
Pryer Harper & Bros. New York 50 
poses Robert Carter & Bros, N ¥ 75 
um 


Bradley & Woodruff, Boston 





and the least possible expense. ‘The book is by 
George B. Kilbon, principal of the Springfield, 
(Maes.) manual training school, and the first edi- 
tion, which provides for the course of asingle year, 
was issued about a year ago. In ite present form 
the book sells for $1.00. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
Sues a Union Horszn, opposite Grand Cen- 


pot. 
600 Lennoy congas | Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Wodern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
van live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Totel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


Horse cars, 





ATTENTION is called to the adevrtisement of 
Henry N. Copp, of Washington, D. C., entitled 
‘* How to Make Money.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





— ‘' Nature rarely wastes, but sometimes she 
does,’’ said Mehitable, at the circus. ‘* Look at 
the elephant, for instance. Two tails practically, 
and yet with a hide absolutely impervious to flies.’ 
— New York Sun. 





I HAVE been a sufferer from catarrh for years. 
Haviog tried a number of remedies advertised as 
‘* sure cures’? without obtaining any relief, I bad 
resolved never to take any other patent medicines, 
when a friend advised me to try Ely’s Cream 
Balm. I did so with great reluctance, but can now 
testify that after using it for six weeks I believe 
myself cured. It is a most agreeable remedy,— 
an invaluable Balm.—Joseph Stewart, 624 Grand 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 


EB) 





THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 cts, 


sCrean Ban 












BRADLEY’S FAC-SIMILE BUSINESS FORMS 


And Practice Blanks, 


The eet of Business Forms is made up in this way :— 
Receipt for Money on Account; Receipt for Money in Full 
of all Demands ; 
Individual Bank Check ; Company Bank Check ; Certified Check ; 
Draft Unpaid; Accepted Draft; Paid Draft; Certificate of De- 
posit ; Itemized Bill of Goods; Monthly Statement; Telegram 
as Sent; Telegram as Received: Stock Certificate; Coupon 
Bond; Business Letter. 


Note Payable at Bank; Indorsed Note ; 


These forms are engraved and lithographed on the best of paper, and are equal in every respect to 
the blanks used by first-clasa business houses. They bear all the indorsements which are found on the 


checks, drafts, ete., that have actually passed through the bank and been returned to the makers. 


in envelope, 50 cents; postage, 4 cents. 


Price 


The Practice Blanks for use in connection with the fac-simile Business Forms include Receipts, 
Notes, Checks, and Drafts, in packages ; each containing fifty of the same kind, They are printed from 
the same plates asjthe Business Forms, but spaces are left for local names and dates, as well as for the in- 


dorsements which are required. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., . 


- « Springfield, Mass. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Essentials of Geography 


INCLUDING 


GEOGRAPHICAL NEws OF THE YEAR, 
For 18901--°92.,. 
By Cc. C. FISHER, Supt. Schools, Muskegon, Mich. 


Every page has been carefully revised, 


and ten pages of new matter have been 


added, making it one of the most complete and valuable editions of this popular 


book ever published. 


Cloth, by mail, pestpaid. Price, 50 cents. 
With Perforated Maps for Slate Drawing. Price, 60 cents. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 








— Teacher: ‘“‘Tommy Slimson, have you any 
good excuse for being late?’’ Tommy, beaming 
‘Yes, ma’am.” Teacher: ‘What is it?” 
Tommy : ‘* Waftles’’!—Harper’s Bazaar. 


TO EveRY READER<° REBUS. 


1200 of these beautiful Watches 
first 1206 persons who will read 
- answerto this rebua, 
= The publishers of 
American House 
and Home make 
this magnificent & 


Song Books of the day. W. W. Bentley is associ- 
ated with Mr. Karzenknabe in the authorship of 
this new book, and schools in want of a new sing- 
ing book will not regret examining a copy of Fair 
as the Morning before making their selection. A 
new feature, and a step far in advance in connec- 
tion with Sunday School Masice Books, is a full and 
complete arrangement for the Sunday School Or- 
chestra, by Harry J. Kurzenknabe. Price, single 
copy, post paid, 35 cents; Orchestra, single parts, 
$1.50; complete, $10. 

MILTON BRADLEY Co., Springfield, Mass., 
wish to call attention to the revised edition of their 
book, ‘‘ Knife Work in the Schoolroom,’’ which is 
now in press, and will be out October 1. It will 


contain 200 pages and 350 illustrations, and will 
outline a four years’ course in manual training in 














iven absolutely free to each of the 
this advertisement and send us the correct 








Mrs. WINSLOW’S ‘‘SooTHIne Syrup”? has | 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their | 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It | 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, | 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the | 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drag- | 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask | 
or Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five | 
cents a bottle. 


duce their mam- 
ie Moth illustrat’d 
Wm News & Story 
per into new 
omes at once. It is beautifully and profusely ilinstrated, (estabbshed 
1880), $ pages, same size Harper’s and Leslie's Illustrated Weeklies, and for 
years has been a conspicuous Metropolitan Journal. We have paid out 
Over $100,000 for prises and premiums, and b 
500,000 readers. xperience has taught us i 
a premiums. Weguarantee satisfaction, and fulfillevery promise we 
bw promptly. The rebus is covaposed of four words. The namesand address 
ose giving correct answers will be published weekly. With your answersend 
10 cents in silver, or 15 centsinstampsfor a three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to above described paper, and to elp pay packing, postage, &c.,and it 
will be sent by return mail. If you want watch comk by registered mail send 
Remember we tre the frat and only fn eertapivers eeatiaa Wtek aoeluily and 
. 2 only firm ever togive 
and that according to above conditions, every one oe wena tw cen RAs — a 














our liberality secured 
pays to give costly and 
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THE work done by an entry clerk in a first-class 

business house in the busy season is enormous, but 
then he has an Esterbrook pen to aid him. 







P. O, Box 2252-_ N.B.— 
unconditionally Free, 

























Netto Wn pl Mini oo ‘hone 


Oct. 1, 1891. 
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there are a sketch and portrait of Jahn Winthrop, 


one of the a among the Harvard professors in 
the times jast before the Revolation. Ia the 
Editor’s Table are an examination of Herbert 
Spencer’s latest book on Justice, and a sketch of 
the work done in the School of Applied Ethics, at 
Plymouth daring the past summer. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 50 cents a number; 
$5 00 @ year. es ; 


— The North American Review for October bas 
a varied and valuable list of able articles, discuss- 
ing topics of immediate and general interest. 


General Robert Dyrenforth in an article entitled 
‘Can We Makeit Rain ?”’ gives the practical de- 
tails of the government experiments in rain-making 
in Texas, and Professor Simon Newcomb presents 
the scientific basia of the experiments. ‘“‘ Chile 
and Her Civil War,’’ by Capt. Jocé, M A., Santa 
Cruz, late commander of the monitor ‘‘ Huasear,’’ 
is a timely paper, giving a concise account of the 
cause which led to the revolution, and of the prog- 
ress of the military operations which, since the 
article was written, have terminated in the over- 
throw of Balmaceda, and his death by his own 
hand. It gives the side of the successful Congress 
party by ove of their most prominent leaders. Mr. 
B. P. Hutchinson of Chicago, known as ‘‘ Old 
Hatch,”’ contributes a istie article on 
** Speculation in ‘“‘readstoffe.”” John Flavel 
Mines continues the discussion of the topic 
** Drunkenness is Carable.”” Hon. John Ruasell 
Young treats of ‘‘ New Life in Chinr,’ a good 
article. Hon. Frederick Douglass cove udes his 
inner history of the negotiations for the ceesion 
to the United States of the Mdle St. Nicholas, 
during his term as mioister to Haiti. James Ras- 
sell Lowell’s Life and Works are ably sketched by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. William Henry Hurl- 
bert discusses *‘ Reciprocity and Canada.’’ “ The 
Evolution of the Yacht’’ is an interesting sketch 
of the improvements which have been made in 
yacht-building during the last ten years, by Lewis 
Herreshoff. ‘‘ The nomic Man ”’ is the title of 
a thoughtfal critical paper by EL. Godkin, the 
editor of The Nation. Col. Henry Watterson pre- 
sents under the odd title of “Straws,’’ a keen 
analysis of the political situation from a decidedly 
independent Demoetatic standpoint. Notes and 
Comments are by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, E. 
P. Jackson, James Leedom, etc. Price $5.00 a 
year; single copies, 50 cents. New York City: 
3 East 14th Street. 


— The October number of The Quiver is a bright 
one. The opening paper is by the Countees of 


Meath, and is devoted to ‘‘A Noble Work in Ger- 
many,’’ by which is meant the philanthropic work 
carried on at Bielefeld, where over 1,300 ‘‘suffer- 
ing souls are watched over with tender care.’’ 
The safferers at Bielefeld are all epileptics. Fol- 
lowing this comes a sonnet on ‘‘ Peace,”’ and the 
concluding chapters of the serial ‘' For Erica’s 
Sake,’’ which will be finished in the next number. 
** Don’t Scare the Birds Away!’’ is a paper that 
those who read will profit by. ‘‘ Rosemary for 
Remembrance’’ is a short story which precedes a 
sermon on ‘‘ Sin its Own Avenger.’’ ‘‘ Homes of 
Some Foreign Reformers’’ is an instructive as 
well as entertaining paper. ‘‘The Yokes of 
Youth’’ ia a new handling of an old subject, and 
is well worth the reading of the young men and 
young women to whom it is addressed. Poetry, 
stories, music, and a lot of religious anecdotes in 
the ‘‘ short arrows’’ brings this well-filled number 
to a close. Cassell Publishing Company New 
York. 15 cents a number, $1.50 a year. 


— Cassell's Family Magazine for October con- 
tains a serial story of considerable interest, entitled 


‘*A Quaker Girl.”? “The Proposed Scotch Water- 
Way’”’ is explained. ‘‘ How Shall I Make Him 
Pay ?” is a contribution by ‘‘A Family Lawyer.’’ 
“How We Got Oar Tennis Court”’ is a subject in 
which young readers of the magazine will take a 
lively interest. ‘‘ The Only Resource” is the 
story of what a young girl did who was in difficul- 
ties, and what came of it. ‘‘A Gossip on Rings 
and Wedding Rings ”’ is a chapter which antiqua- 
rians will find attractive. ‘‘ The Brightening of 
Three Dreary Back Rooms ’’ tells how it was done. 
A new serial, ‘‘ That Little Woman,’’ by Ida J. 
Lemon, begun in this number, promises well. 
There are short stories and poetry, fashion letters 
and a full gatherer, all of which go to make an un- 
usually bright number of this magazine. New 
York: Cassell Pablishing Company 15 cents a 
number; $1.50 a year. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Chautauquan, for October; terms; $200 a 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood, D.D. 

Political Scienee Quarterly, for September ; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Wide Awake, for October; terms, $240 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Magazine of Art, for October; terms, $3.50 a 
year. Boston: Casseil Pub. Co. 

North American Review, for October; terms, $5.00 
a year. New York: 8 E. Fourteenth 8t 

ntertainment, for September; terms, $100 a 

year. Council Bluffs, Ia.: Entertainment Bureau. 

The Century, for October; terms, $400 a year. 
New York: The Century Co. 











French Pronunciation. 
Rules and Practice 
FOR THE SPECIAL USE OF AMERICANS. 
1 volume. Price, 50 cts. 


GENDER OF FRENOH NOUNS AT A GLANCE. 
Small card (8x65in.). Price, 10 cts. 

A most valuable help offered for the solution of 
that vexing question, the gender of nouns in Frencb, 
in this card, which shows at a glance the gender of 

nouns. 

The above can be had in Boston at 





JOURNAL 





HAVE YOU A WEAK SPINE? 

DO YOU GET BACK ACHES? 

ARE YOU HOLLOW CHESTED? 
ARE YOU ROUND SHOULDERED ? 
DO YOU UNCONSCIOUSLY STOOP 


J ? 
DR. BRIDGMAN’S 
Electro Mam esin SB ynsuPporter 
Groton” IP, PreRone corres then fond 
device ever invented, and is ‘adapted to cumias, 
“in Man Woman and Child. 
restoring them. to Their natural’ penton tee eee 


electro-magnetic (the highest form of ricit 
they impart a pleasant, health-giving as ret 
Y ing and 









PID IIIT: 
o> 


can worn 
with or with- 
out co Y 
We will mnil 






ceipt of $3.50. 
State size 
around chest 
waist, an d 
depth of the 
spine from the collar bone to waist line. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 

Remit by draft, express, or post office money 
order, mentioning this puper, payable to 

THE A. BRIDGMAN CO., 378 B’way, N. Y. 
Send for pamphlet, “ Dr. Bridgman’s Corsets,” &c. 


Reference, this publication. Agents wanted. 

















_ Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 


Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co, 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co, M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Forei and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on appease. 

CABL SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
COSEA. By MICHEL DURAND. A charming story. 
12mo, paper, 60 cts. 
Deux Artistes en Voyage. By Cte. A. DE VER- 
VINS. 3 short, original stories. 12mo, paper, 35c. 
Centes et Nouvelics. By GUY DE MAUPASSaDT. 
5 of the most interesting stories of this ‘‘ charmant 
raconteur.” 16mo, paper. 25 cts. 
Any French or Ww. BR. JENKINS, 
English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published, 851 & 858 6TH AV , NewYoORK. 











An Invaluable Help for Students of French. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 


A collection of the most interesting modern French Nov- 
els, Comedies, ete , which have been carefally selected 
and expurgated for the use of schools and for choice 
home reading.- Comedies can easily be vieres by ama- 
teure. Some especially arranged for young ladies'schools, 
* Series of 12 numbers,,$2.00 ;;per No., 25 cts. 
For examination bait price, with privilege of returning 
by paying postage. Send also for free sample copy of Le 
Francais, French oR! Magazine. : 

’ BERLITZ & CO., Pab’s, Madison Square, N. ¥. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, "#1, Breeewar 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers. 
Theomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Reed's Word ms. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Butchisen’s FPhysiclegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Qhicago. 65 Somerset St., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Aritb. Course. Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooke’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


He Cc COPY BOOKS 











RAPHIC DRAWING BOOKS. 
RAPHIO DICTATION BLANKS, 
RAPHIC READING LEAFLETS. 

Send for Catalogue. Correspondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14Tn Sr., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1 AND T7 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


E , A Complete History of Britain 
THE EMPIR s and the British People. Beau- 
ifully illustrated, 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com- 
pressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
to class-room use. A more apy bt tt 
i 80 . 
esive of. wie Pf the very best, and its illustrations 


r and t 
oe Etous and ! excellent auality.”—Jour. of Education. 


For sale at all bookstores, or will be mailed upon 


eipt of published price. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., New York. 


“AMERICAN WOODS,” 














neu = 
on Woods, containing mctaal Bek veay 
A pes Shcate specimens. Send vi 


for circnlars, mentioning this journal. 
R. B. HOUGH, Lowvitlle, BAT. 


—___—— 





DE PEIFFER’S SCHOOL, 180 Tremont St. 
CARL SCHQENHOP’S, 144 Tremont St. 


. 1 and Medici 
on my Corsets s, Brushes anc mes 
Sample free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B'way, N.- 


PARENTS sr seren sete? 


EDUCATION. 


) 
q | 
fax ‘ x 
a 
_—_ 


‘* IE have never seen a book that I prize more highly.” — 
Ro eta Pp ghliy FRANK JARVIS, Principal of Public 


** Sound in philosophy, and practical in the highest degree.” — Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. 
** Werth many times its price.’ — Freemason's Journal. 





ACENTS WANTED. 


The Mastery of Memorizing. 


y Read the best thought on Memory Training. It will pay you. Prospectus free. 
JAMES P. DOWNS, Publisher, R 30, 243 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


feathers’ Agencies. 


dated testimonials are sometimes interesting to those who find in advertisements of other Agenci 

A FEW only such as the folowing: “ Miss is here and as good as could be expected. N. B. ** We never ask 
for testimoniais, but sometimes extract them from letters, always giving name and date.” (1)" I have written to 

~ We hope she may reach us this week. Miss is doing good work. Thanks for ali you have done 
for us.”"—Rev. SAMUEL WHALBY, Pres, Board of Education, Riverhead, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1891. (2) “We have Mise-— 
with us. I think she will prove herself fully up to your estimate of her. I think we must have another teacher 
to assist in the junior department. *** / believe every teacher J have taken on your recommendation has done well. 
Supt. W.H TRUESDALE, Geneva, N. Y., Sept DATED you receive this you will have h-datelegram from me 
19, 1891." (3) ** Mise —— is on hand, and before tora primary teacher. Toanking you for your kind- 
ness,” etc —Supt. J. G. CRa BBE, Ashland, Ky., Sept. 15, 1891.” (4) ‘* School starts off flnely. Your man is 
a good one.’’—Principal 8. C. KimM, [ves Seminary, N.Y , Sept. 15, 1891. (5) ‘I think Miss will prove a val. 
uable teacher, and I thank you for your very careful attention to my application,” —President J. F. STEWART, JR,, 
Harwood Seminary, Ga., -ept. 12, 1891. (6) ‘* Miss is doing very nicely in her work here. 1 think she wili 
give perfect satisfaction.’—riiucipal W. G. CARMER, Dolgeville, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1891." These half.cozen extracts 
from a single week’s correspondence will show that a good many people have found this 
Agency useful. When you want a teseher it will be woith while to try us. TESTIMONIALS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-12 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. ° Positions filled, 2300. 




















6 we, 














Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 








ANTED « Prof of Assaying and Metallurgy; salary, $1500. Prof. of Geology, $1500 Two 
e Professors of Greek, $1000, $1500. Prof of Greek and Latin, $9°0. Teacher of 
Science in City High School, $1200. Three Directors of Music. $800. $1009, $1500, Prof of Engtish 
and History, $1500. Prof. of Ay oe and Chemistry (Episcopalian). $650. Three Lady High School Assist- 
ants, $500 to $750. Five Grade Teachers, $369 to $550. Address C. J ALBERT. Manager, 
THE SCHVUOL AND CULLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 
110 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States, 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 


hoi . , 
The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 

SAND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,/10@ Wabash ‘ay Richardson et as So.Sprin St.,|68 Weahiagton Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. Chattanooga,Tenn.'| LosAngeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 














ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. in obtaining situations. Registration free. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENOH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 
OOD TEACHERS @°" PLACES 

ror GOOD PLACES. rok GOOD TEACHERS. 
Euan’ | Lastern Teachers’ Agency, °° ®pmfield &t., 


Manager. 








Room 5, 


New England Bureau of Education + somerser st, noston, mass 


This Bureau ts the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We are constantly receiving calls for teachers of every 
grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This Bureau has no vacations. The demand for teachers of every grade, and 
from everywhere, is constant during every part of the year. Now “the Summer is 
ended,” but the daily demand for teachers continues. Many schools beginning in 
September are not yet supplied. Many others that begin later in the Autumn are 
unprovided for. Changes and failures are constantly occurring, making a constant 
demand for a new supply necessary. It is never too late to register. 

REGISTER NOW, and be ready to correspond with or meet Committees, as the 
case may be. Whether you seek position or promotion, we are confident that we 


can help you. Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
3 East 14th Street. N. WY. Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Cire of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
Teachers Wanted and renting of school property. 
: seule eens fara eTRIAM COYRIERE 
NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT N, 150 Pures AVaNOn Gaatner f onaen bt. 
M. V. Brpaoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. ¥. City. NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN Teachers Wanted, 


9 For vacancies of all kinds in nearly every section of 
Teachers’ AZency fie Urited'states:" Write and learn about the won- 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior | 4°74. success of our well trie 
e880 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565. 











a 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
rs, Principals, somes, Tutors, and Gov- of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 

ernesses for every a ent of instruction; recom- | j,04) agents and members. Circulars and applica 
mends good schools to ore to Call couse? tion blank free. Agents wanted. 

MES. M. J. YOUNG F NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
93 Union Square, New York. tf 147 TuHRoop St, CHICAGO, ILL, 


The New American Teachers’ Agency | merican School Bureau. 


Has over 500 vacancies tq fill before the fall Equipped to serve sehool officers promptly 


schools open. Teachers of every grade and and emiciently. Rueee the Satie tee 
i i the best teachers for any given v : - 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. the wen I THOUT FEE gives us 8 a gis: 


Centre of business is near the centre of pop-| most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
ulation of the U.S. Apply for information| senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 

(with stamp) to C. B. RUGGLES & CO.,, P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 

Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg,, Cincinnati, O.] Late R. £. Avery, 2 W. 14th St., New York, 


UNION TEACHERS’ Estohlighed In 
TEACHERS WANTED FOR 
IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 

















Send stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r, 
44 East 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORE. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS 


The great catalogue of the American Book Company includes the names 
of the most popular and successful text-books of American History now 
used in the schools of this country. While they are the works of a number 


of authors, and differ in many details, they are alike in clearness and sim- 
plicity of style and in lucidity of arrangement. In each, the illustrations 
are valuable for their educational as well as their artistic merit, and in point 
of mechanical get up these books are unsurpassed. Here are the series : 


BARNES’S SERIES 

BARNES’S PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By T. F. DONNELLY. For Inter 
mediate Classes. Fully illustrated. A fitting introduction to Barnes’s Historical Series. 60 cents, 

BARNES’S BRIEF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Revised to the present Administration. 
The page has been enlarged and reset in larger and clearer type, and the work is embelished with 
many new cuts and maps, $1.00. 

ECLECTIC SERIES 

ECLECTIC PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Epwarp8. ELtis. A book for 
younger classes, or those who have not the time to devote to a more complete history. 50 cents. 

NEW ECLECTIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, By M. E. THALHEIMER. A revised, 
enlarged, and improved edition of the ‘‘ Eclectic History of the United States. Fully illustrated with 
engravings, colored plates, etc. $1.00. 

ECCLESTON’S SERIES 

EGGLESTON’S FIRST BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By Epwarp Eaa.eEston. With Special 
Reference to the Lives and Deeds of Great Americans. Beautifully Illustrated. A history for 
beginners on a new plan. 60 cents. 

EGGLESTON’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES ANDITS PEOPLE. By EDWABD EGGLESTON. 
For the use of Schools. Fully illustrated with engravings, maps, colored plates, etc. $1.05. 

NILES’S SCHOOL HISTORY 

NILEs’8 SCHOOL HISTOKY OF THE UNITED STATES. By SANFORD NIvEs. A comprehensive 

book attractively written and illustrated. Adapted for use in Grammar Grades. 75 cents. 
QUACKENBOS’S SERIES 

QUACKENBOS’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Revised and corrected by 
J. D. QUACKENROS, A.M., M.D. Fully iilustrated with maps and engravings. 60 cents. 

QUACKENBOS’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From the earliest discoveries to 
the Present Time. Illustrated. $1.05. 

SWINTON’S SERIES 

SWINTON’S FIRST LESSONS IN OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY. Admirably adapted for use either as 
a text book for beginners or as a@ supplementary reader. 48 cents. 

SWINTON’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Revised Edition. [llustrated 
colored maps, portraits, etc. 90 cents. 


Specimen copies mailed to any address on recsipt of price. Teashers are invited to send for the 
History section of our Catalogue which describes upwards of sixty volumes of history, including United 
States, English, French, Ancient, Medieval, Modern, Egyptian, ecian, and Roman Histories, besides 
some works on Mythology and Biography. It contains 24 pages, is beautifully illustrated, and will be 


sent free to all applying. 
American Book Company 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
AGO See first page. Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


CHIC 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


Hancock Avenue, Boston. 
NEwW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
OUTLINES FOR THE STUDY OF ART. CEOILIAR SERIES OF. sruey AND 
By Josephine L. Abbott, Providence. R.I. $1 50 BONG. SF Yoeed Np fag on Bony g , 


Tufts. 
OUR AMERICAN NEICHBORS. 4A Geo-| wanpe 








OOK OF SLOYD. A book on Edu 
raphical Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D.; cational Carpentry, for grammar schools. $1 50. 
ntro. price, 60 cents. | ce SEND #£OR PRICE LIST. 


INE WwW. 
English Composition. 


By Prof. Barrett WenpeE.t of Harvard. 
1i2mo. $1.50. 


Goes to the root of the subject and treats fundamentally, originally, and 


with lively interest, the art of writing English. 
Above all practical, and chiefly distinguished by its value to the student. 


ContTENTS: I. Elements and Qualities of Style in General. — II. Words. — ILI. Sentences.— 
IV. Paragraphs. — V. Whole Compositions.—VI. Clearness.— VII. Force.—VIII. Elegance. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


HANDBOOK OF PRONUNCIATION 


By JOHN H. BEOHTEL, 

The author has been engaged for fifteen years in 
teaching Orthoepy, and has, therefore, had excep- 
tional facilities for securing words liable to be mis- 
pronounced. It is specially adapted to the wants of 
classes in pronunciation in public and private schools, 
| and to the needs of the general student. 

150 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 








PRACTICAL ELOCUTION 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 
This work is the outgrowth of actual class-room 
experience, and is a practical common sense treat- 
ment of the whole subject. It is clear and concise, 
yet comprehensive, and is absolutely free from the 
entangling technicalities that are so frequently found 
in books of this ciass. 
300 pages, cloth, $1.25. 








CLASSIC STORIES 


By Dr. EDWARD Brooks, A. M., 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools. 


THE STORY of the ILIAD |THE STORY of the ODYSSEY 


870 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25. 370 pages. Cloth. Illustrated, $1.25. 


The object of these volumes is to present to young people an interesting story which will be read wi 
piecgere, and at the same time cultivate a taste for good literature ; and to give a popular knowledge 2 
e famous works of Homer, thus affording a stepping stone to the grandest poetical struccure of all time. 


Liberal terms in quantities. Special inducements for school introduction. 








T. Y. CROWELL & CO.’S 


New Publications. 


DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS. A new edition 
re +f large f | type, well leaded. 15 Vol- 
ume Edition, cioth, $18.75; gilt top, $22 50; half 
calf, $37.50 and $45.00 30-Volume Edition, 799 
full pages. illustrations, $40.00; half calf, $8010; 
half levant, $110.00. i 
E FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
Tet ane from the German of Heinrich von 
Sybel by Prof. MARSHALL L. PekRIN, of the 
Boston University. Vol. 4 (with Portrait of Em- 
ror Frederick) is now ready. and will be fol- 
owed shortly by Vol. 5, completing the set of tive 
vols. 8vo. Cloth, per vol., $2 00; or in half mo- 
rocco, $3.00 per vol. 
A WEB OF GOLD. By KATHARINE PEARSON 
Woops, author of * Metzerott, Shoemaker.” 
12mo, $1.25, 
DOCTOR LAMAR. A powerful work of fiction by 
anew author. 12mo, $1.00. 
MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. By Rev. J. R. 
MILLER, D.D., author of “Silent Times.” 
16mo0, $1.00 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE. A Story of 
he A Potomac. By WALKER LEE 
”’ With over 80 illustra- 
tions by Chapin and Shelton. Royal 8vo. Cloth, 
$3 25; seal Russia, $4 25; half morocco, $5.00. 
A SCORE OF FAMOUS COMPOSERS. By Na- 
THAN HASKELL DOLE, formerly musical editor 
of the Philadelphia Press and Evening Bulletin. 
With portraits of Beethoven, Wagner, Liszt, 
Hayden, etc 12mo, $1.50. 
AN ENTIRE STRANGER. By Rev. T. L. BAILY. 
Iilustrated. 12mo, $1 25. 
FAMOUS ENGLISH STATESMEN. By SARAH 
K. BouTon. author of ‘‘ Poor Boys who Became 
Famous” With Portraits of Gladstone, John 
Bright, Robert Peel, etc. 12mo, $1 50. 
HALF A DOZEN GIRLS. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray, 
author of “ Half a Dozen Boys.” Illustrated. 
12mo, $1 25. 
THE JO-BOAT BOYS. By Rev J. F. Cowan, DD, 
editor of VUur Young People, etc. Illustrated by 
H. W PEIRCE. 12mo, $).50. 
LED 1N UNKNOWN PATHS, By ANNIE F. Rer- 
FENSPERGER. Illustrated. 12mo, $1 25. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
(a ~Catalogues sent free on application. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 
46 East 14th St, NEW YORK. 


English Literature for Schools, 


Illustrated. 








MILTON'S PARADISE L.O05T. 
Cloth, $1.00; School Edition, $0.65. 
‘C—O SEASONS. Iliustrated. Cloth, 


a+ tne NIGHT THOUGHTS. Cloth, 


COWPER’S TASK AND TABLE TALK. 
Cloth, $1.00 

BACON’* LIFE AND ESSAYS. Cloth, $1.50. 
POLLOK’S COURSE OF TAME Clo., $1.00, 
*.' Edited for the use of schools, by Prof. J R. 
Boyp. Special rates for introduetion; the set of six 
volumes, sent prepaid on receipt of $5.00. Illustrated. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 





eow 751 Broadway, New York City. 
Actually Spok Mastered i 

FRE N Cc H Ten aiden ot prod ina von by 

Cc ERMA Dr. Rosenthal's Meisterschaft System. 


(550th thousand.) All subscribers, 
$5.00 each foreach language, become avtual pupils of Dr. Ros- 
enthal who corrects all exercises, and corresponds with them in 
regard to difficulties which may oceur. Sample copy, Part I, 


25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT PUB, CO, S PAN ISH 
ov I TALIAN 


19% SUMMEB STREET BOSTON 


MUSIC 


Song Classics. Vols. 1 and | 


Two volumes, each with about 40 classical songs, 
of acknowledgea reputation. 
Vols, 1 and Il 


Piano Classics. 


Two large volumes, full music size, containing 44 
and 31 pieces respectively. 


| 
Young People’s Classics, Vols, | and II 
Each volume contains about 50 pieces of easy but 
effective music. 
Song Classics for Low Voices 


Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 
Classic Tenor Songs 


CLASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION 
19 superior duets for piano by Hofmann, Godard, 
Brahms, and other leading composers. 
Any Volume in Paper, $1; Boards, $1.25 ; 
Cleth Gilt, $2; pestpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, ... New York. 


Three Great Edncational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., 
Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the ‘‘ New Education” in its 
omen and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the vagaries and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 
in the schoolroom, 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 

This work describes in a simple and concise form 

the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac. 

ulties. It grew up in the classroom. and is thus 








sp-cially adapted to students and teachers. 
Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 


Every school and library should have a copy of if, 
and oy teacher of mathematics will find it indi:- 
pensable. 


Spectal 208 for introduction and to teachers for 

exami m. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 

upon receipt of price. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


T 





ROBINSON’S 


A First History of Rome. 


By W. 8. Roprnson, M. A., 
Assistant Master at Wellington College. 


With Illustrations and Maps. 
16mo. 366 pages. 80 cents. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 








ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTS. 


Elegantly bound in cloth, Price, $1.00. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 
8 Romerset St.. Boston. Masa. 

















Already 


L:ngaged. 





A large majority of all our numbers have already commenced their labors for the 





ensuing year. Among those who have recently secured positions through the New 
EnauanD Burkau or Epvucarion, six teachers, one Master and five ladies, are 
employed in a Massachusetts town at an aggregate salary of $3,200, and in one 
distant city six lady teachers will begin their schools this week, at an aggregate 
salary of $4,200. Still we are able to supply other schools with good teachers 
and other teachers with good schools. Now is the time to register. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Room 5, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 

















Emerson (formerly Monroe)’ College of Oratory. 


JARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
Four Hundred Students, C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., PrestpEnt. 








Has a thorough and systematic course of study, ineludin com rain 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the pring’ les of the Puieeophy ot mance arenas — 
rred, 


practical work in every department. Degrees c 
ae Fall term opens October 13th. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
eow HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1020 Arch St., Philadelphia. 








Minerals, j ° 7 Stuffe nimals 
poco, | WaldS Naliral Scienee Establishment | Sse" 
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